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PRELIMINARY ANN OUN CEMENT. 


RADFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
1856, 
Will be held in 
ST, GEORGE’S HALL, 
TUESDAY .. ee August 26. THURSDAY .. és August 28, 
WEDNESDAY, v ~ Fripay es » 2% 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Mapame CLARA NOVELLO, 
Miss SHERRINGTON, Mapame WEISS, Miss MILNER, 
MADEMOISELLE PICCOLOMINI, 
Mapame ALBONI, 
Miss FANNY HUDDART, 
Mapame VIARDOT GARCIA, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Mr. MONTEM SMITH, Hern REICHARDT, 
Mr. WEISS, Sicnor BELLETTI, 
Siconorn BENEVENTANO, Mr. WINN, 


‘ AND 
Heer FORMES, 


ORGANIST + en ~ Mr. J. L, Brownsmity. 


_— 


ConpDucTor Mr. COSTA, 


—— 


THE BAND 


Will be selected from the members of the Royal Italian Opera, the Philharmonic 
Societies, etc., London ; 


THE CHORUS 
From the most. Efficieut Vocalists of Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Keighley, Dewsbury, and the neighbouring villages, forming together an 
OxcHESTRA of nearly 850 PERFORMERS. 


TUESDAY Morwixo, Au ist 26th, 
MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO, “ELIJAH.” 


WEDNESDAY MorninG, August 27th, 
_, COSTA’S ORATORIO, “ELI” 
(First time of performance in Yorkshire). 


THURSDAY Mornino, August 28th, 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO, “THE MESSIAH.” 


Fripay Mornixo, August 29th, 
SELECTION DAY. 


Granpd MisceLtangous Concerts, on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND Fripay 
Eveninos; consisting of MS. Cantatas, “ROBIN HOOD,” by J. L. Harton; 
and “ MAY-DAY,” by G. A. MACFARREN, composed expressly for this Festival; 
also, Grand Symphonies, Overtures, Selections from Operas, Madrigals, Part 
Songs, etc., ete, 

Securep Seats, NUMBERED, 
FOR EACH PERFORMANCE. 

5 West Gallery— 8. d, 
Stalls oe e v’e 0 First Division .. ee 10°0 
Area “F . Second do. P oo © 

UNSECURED Seats, 
Area— | North and South Galleries— 
Unreserved ., ce T @ Unreserved ., 3 

Outline Pregrammes and full particulars may be obtained on aj plication to 
Mr. CHARLES OLLIvieR, the Secretary to the Committees, St. ve’s Hall, 
Bradford. SAMUEL SMITH, Chairman. 


R. SIMS REEVES, MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 

= MR. WEISS, MADAME WEISS, MR. ALLAN IRVING, and MR. M. 

W. BALFE, leave London early in November on a provincial tour. Parties 

wishing to engage the above artistes from the 22nd to the 29th of November, are 
requested to apply to Mr. Joy, 31, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 








BOOSEY & SONS’ PROVINCIAL TOUR 
FOR OCTOBER NEXT, 


VOCALISTS : 
MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 
MISS FANNY HUDDART, 

MR, SIMS REEVES, 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
MR. GEORGE CASE, 


AND 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 


CONDUCTOR : 
MR. M. W. BALFE, 
The celebrated Composer, who has kindly consented tu sing two of his own songs 
at each Concert. 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. Jonw Boosey, 28, Hollcs-street, London. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON, Soprano. — Address, respect- 


ing engagements, to her residence, 60, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street.—This place, capable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome room for artists 
to let in the private house. 


OTICE.—I PURITANI IS PUBLISHED THIS 


DAY, for Pianoforte Solo, price 6s., in cloth, forming the Eleventh Volume 
of Boosey and Sons’ Cheap and Btandara Series of Operas. 


OHN BROADWOOD AND SONS beg to express 


their gratitude for the numerous proofs of hw aa | elicited by the recent 
destruction by fire of a portion of their Westminster Menufactory. They take 
this opportunity of acquainting their friends that theirlarge stock of Finished 
Instruments enables them to continue to execute orders with accustomed promp- 
titude. In reli: on the conti of the kind patronage ‘they have so long 
enjoyed, John Broadwood and Sons are taking measures for reorganising their 
Manufactory on the most approved footing. 


4 ? 
IRE at Messrs. JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’, 
Pianoforte Manufactory, Horseferry-road, Westminster. — The nobility, 
gentry, and those friends who have so promptly expressed their generous sym- 
pathy towards the sufferers by the above calamity, aré respectfully informed’ that 
the don and Westminster Bank, at its several branch:s in Toudon, and the 
rincipal music-sellers in the United Kinedom, bave kindly consented to receive 
UBSCRIPTIONS on behalf of the WORKMEN who lost'their tools. 
The Messrs. Broadwood, . notwithstanding’ their’ heavy loss, have alrcady 
signified their intention of contributing liberally. 


On behalf of the Committee of Workmen, , 
JAMES HIPKINS, Chairman 
C. TRAIL, Secretary. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. C. Webster, at Messrs. John. Broadwood 


and Sons’, 38, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, who has kindly undertaken 
the office of Treasurer, will be immediately attended to. 


- 
ME AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, und give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have .the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 
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HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 


eur, with a very choice 1 bow, by the celebrated founre. 


property of an Amat 
This instrument and bow are gems rarely to be met with. 
and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, Cavendish-square. 


To be seen at Boosey 





BABITONE SONGS.—The following favourite songs are 


adapted expressly for a Baritone voice of moderate range and capacity :-— 


Annie of Tharaw oe oe oe oe as ee 
Calm me to Rest oe ‘ale oe ds ot oe 
Day is Done, The _ oe om ax 

Foolish Dreamer (Ernani) .. as = ne se 
First Kiss, The . ae ee 
Hast thou then so soon forgot b2 (trav vi ’ 

Reefer, The ee oe P 


Richard Cceur de Lion 

’T was here in this tranquil Valley (Lind: ) 
We'll laugh and sinz (Traviata) 

The winds are hush’d 





-- Balfe. 
«+ Verdi. 
Baife. 
.. Verdi. 
-» Balfe. 
Verdi. 


Rockstro, 


Osborne, 


Donizetti. 


Verdi. 


Campana, 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Hollvs-street. 








PIANOFORTE. 
manu, with portrait of Piccolomini, cloth, gilt 
LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Four Hands, arrat ged by Nor. 


gilt ee es me ae re 
LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Four Hands, arr anged. by 
2 books 


LA TRAVIATA for Pianoforte Solo, complete edition, arran 





s. 
ged se Nord- 
5 


imat rf ; * cloth, 


Nordm inn, in 
each 


LA TRAVIATA, Fantaisie Brillante, | pour Piano, Pp y Madame Oury | 


LA TRAVIATA, “Libiamo,” The Brindisi, arrauged in a px 
Nordmann 


ypulur for m by y 


LA TRAVIATA, Souvenir de Pice olomiui, Trois morceaux populaires pour 


piano, par Alexis. . 
LA TRAVIATA Qu: wWrille, compos ed i by L aure nt 
LA TRAYIATA Valse, composed by Montague, illustrated 





VOCAL-—ENGLISH. 
Adapted by Deswonp Ryan. 


** We'll laugh and sing all cares away ” (The Bri ne) 
**Hast thou then so soon forgot” (Oi, Provenz.) . 
* Sweet is Spring time after Winter,” duet (Pari gi 0 car. ) 


VOCAL—ITALIAN. 
LA TRAVIATA, the complete opera, small French edition 


NEW and TRANSPOSED EDITIONS of the following SONGS and DUETS, 


carefully arranged to suit Amateurs and Teachers of V 


Un di felice ne a ee oo (F) 


Parigi, ocara—Duet .. os .. (F) oo oe 
Di Provenzailsuol .,. aia ao 4C) n ee 
Libiamo ne’ licti ealici ei eo (@) oe 
Se una pudica vergine ik oo (G3 

Un di quando le veneri ‘ . (E mint n) 
Pura siccome un angelo a os CD 

Dite alla giovine re ae oe fp 

Addio del passato + ‘ -- (C) 

Ah! forse e lui a of oo aD 

Di sprezzo degno oe a” ee (F) 


Noi siamo Zingarelle .. “as -. (F) 





THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

Preludio 

Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi) ” 

Un di felice—Valzer e Duetto 

Ah! forse ? lui—Scena ed Aria 

De’ miei bollenti os 

Pura siccome—Scena e Duc ito oo 

Ah no, severo scritto—ditto 

Di Provenza—Scena ed Aria 

Addio del passato . 

Parigi o cara—Scena e Ditto oe > 

Prendi quest’ ¢ l’immgine—Scena Fina! le. oe 
MILITARY BAND. 

LA TRAVIATA, Grand sclection, Boosé’s Military Journal 





ORCHESTRE. 
LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLBE, Boos sey’s Orchestral Journal, 
LA TRAVIATA VALSE, Boose y’s Orchestrs ul Journal, No. 55 


cach 


ocal Music -— 
d. 


BOS et et 
Qa 


Co Co me nO OOo Co om toe 
oO 


No. 56 oe 


BOOSEY & ‘SONS ‘3’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


BEETHOVEN'S QUARTETTS 


For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Score. Pocket 
Edition. Three volumes, Complete .., er me 





HAYDN’S QUARTETTS 
For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Parts. Complete 


and new Euition, revised by Lipinski, beautifully bound 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
A New Pocket Edition is in course of pubtication. The 83 


ame Quartetts will be published in Six Volumes, at 10s. each. 


LA TRAVIATA 


The second volume, containing the Quartetts Nos, 19 to 
30, is just ready. 


— 


MOZART QUARTETTS, 





0 
9 | For Two Violins, Tenor, and Bass, in Parts. Complete and 
ar new edition pas as Pa pm ne a 
0 
0 THE SAME IN SCORE, 
2 Pocket Edition, one vol. be a ‘ah Nia “as 
aS 
4 ‘ 
MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTETTS 
For Two Violins, Tenorand Bass. In Pirts. New and 
ra only complete Edition, in 4 vols., half bound, and case 
2 0 
Se THE SAME IN SCORE. 
Octavo Edition waa ae as ie ive ae 
12 0 — 


MOLIQUE’S QUARTETTS 
For Two Violins, Tenor and Bass. 
No. 7, Op. 42, in B flat te “ ooo ap ees 
No. 8, Op. 44,in A minor .., ar sty axs via 


BEETHOVEN'S 


Septett, Sextett, and two Quintetts, in Score, pecket edition 
Trios for Violin, Tenor and Bass, Nos. 1 to 7, in Score, pocket 





edition Ses ee sen ne ase rae ae 


MOZART’S 





Three Sextetts and Musical Joke, in Score, pocket edition .,, 
Five Original Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition .., see 





coo 


COON 





Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn. 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Ss. 
2 2 
6 6 


1 10 


015 


oo 
» © 


0 16 


0 14 


0 12 
0 16 





0 


Roman Strinas of the best make and quality for Violin, Tenor, 
-b 0 Violoncello, Guitar, Harp, &e. 


LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET. 
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THE LATE MADAME VESTRIS. 
(Continued ‘from p. 516.) 


In the autumn of the same year, Madame Vestris went to Paris 
with her husband; but it does not appear that during her 
sojourn there she applied herself to study, or took any pains to 
improve her singing, 

fer engagement at the King’s Theatre was renewed for the 
following season, where she accordingly appeared early in 
January—the opera generally commenced at that time in De- 
cember—and besides the Latto di Proserpina she played in 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro and Cosi Fan Tutti. The vocal defi- 
ciencies of Madame Vestris, now that enthusiasm had cooled 
down into sober judgment, were more obvious; and her his- 
trionic talent being but moderate at that period, the public began 
to perceive that she was somewhat out of her element at the 
Italian Opera, She remained, however, until the close of the 
season. The applause of friends when she first appeared was, 
nevertheless, unlikely to be set aside, by a lady so spoiled and 
petted, as of no account, and, despite the advice of those who con- 
scientiously opposed her prosecuting her career as a singer, until 
she had studied the principles of her art, she accepted an engage- 
ment at the Thédtre-Italien, Paris, and on the 7th of December, 
1816, appeared as Proserpine, her favourite character, in Winter’s 
opera, with Mrs. Dickons as Ceres. Madame Vestris did not 
meet with the same encouragement in Paris on her first coming 
out as she found in London. Her début created little sensation. 
She was listened to throughout with coolness, and even her 
youth and good looks were lost on the criticaul—or would be 
critical—and aristocratic audiences of the Boufes. The per- 
formance was repeated a few times ; but there was no mistaking 
the general feeling, and the management withdrew the opera 
and broke with the artiste. 

Nothing dejected, however, and full of confidence in her own 
talents, Madame Vestris, through driven from the Eden of the 
Italian Opera, found refuge in some of the minor theatres, where 
her figure and face were more likely to make amends for lack 
of other qualities, and where she stood a better chance of gaining 
an insight into her profession, by beginning with small parts, 
than by attacking at once the more exacting characters of the 
opera. Moreover, Madame Vestris’s short comings as an actress 
was less observable, and, indeed, of less consequence, on a small 
stage and in vaudevilles than in Italian theatres and in grand 
musical dramas. Her change from the large to the small 
theatres was good in another way. It opened her eyes for the 
first time to her own defects, and pe, her to turn her 
attention to the study of music, and the delineation of character. 
That she must have made great progress in a short space of 
time is abundantly evidenced in the fact, that, before two years 
had elapsed her reputation, not merely as a comedian but a 
tragedian, stood so high with the Parisian public, she was 
engaged at the Thédtre Frangais, and, among other first-rate 
parts, performed Camille, in Les Horaces, to Talma’s Horace. 

In the winter of 1819 Madame Vestris quitted Paris, and 
returned to London. Her growing reputation had preceded 
her, and Robert William Elliston, the manager of Drury Lane 
theatre, at once offered her a lucrative engagement, which was 
accepted. She made her first appearance on the English stage 
in January, 1820, as Lilla in the Siege of Belgrade, and was 
completely successful. Her voice had greatly improved in 
quality and power; her progress as a singer was manifest ; 
while her acting showed ease, vivacity, and a naiveté peculiarly 
her own. Her voice was a pure contralto, rich in quality, but 
somewhat restricted in compass, though of sufficient extent to 
sing most English ballads. Zhe Siege of Belgrade ran for several 
nights with increasing success, 

Madame Vestris next performed Adela in the Haunted Tower, 
and in her delineation of the heroine, it was said, forcibly re- 
minded her hearers of Madame Storace, the original of the part. 
Her third part was Artaxerses in Dr. Arne’s opera of that name, 
in which her singing of “In infancy our hopes and fears,” was 
admired for its simplicity and plaintiveness, 

In her fourth essay she was not so successful, but not through 





any fault of her own. About Easter was produced a miserable 
musical melange, or pantomime, called, Harlequin versus Shak- 
spere, in which she sustained the character of Dolly Swiss. 
Never was a more wretched affair concocted for the stage ; but 
the manager did everything to make it succeed, and, among 
other collateral attractions, Mr. Tom Cooke played five different 
instruments all together. In one song, nevertheless, Madame 
Vestris created a furor; and few who heard her sing Reeve’s 
ballad, “I’m sure I shall never forget him,” can forget her 
manner of delivering the lines— 


* Oh, dear, I don’t know what it was that came o’er me, 
Perhaps it was—something like love.” 


In May, The Lady and the Devil—a drama with interspersed 
songs—was produced, followed by David Rizo, an opera, in 
both of which Madame Vestris assumed the principal parts. 
In the following month was revived, expressly for our heroine, 
Giovanni in London with music added. This piece had achieved 
some years before a great suecess at the Olympic Theatre, partly 
owing to the acting of Mrs. Gould (née Miss Burrell), a lady so 
masculine in appearance and manner as to have earned the 
cognomen of Joe Gould. In its present musical dress it was 
even more acceptable to the public, and its success was more 
triumphant than before. Giovanni in London, in short, became 
the rage, and Madame Vestris was for the time being the idol 
of the publie. 

“The character of Don Giovanni,” writes an admirer of the 
actress, “in this musical burletta, seems to have been reserved 
to bring into play the real histrionic powers and fatal fascination 
of Madame Vestris, in which, with her sky blue surtout, she 
burst forth and set the town ina ferment. Her performance 
called forth reiterated bursts of applause, and caused Fame to 
sound her trumpet with unusual force, so that the treasury of 
Old Drury experienced the most beneficial effects. 


In breeches, then, so well slie play’d the cheat, 
The pretty feilow and the rake complete ; 
Each sex was then with different passions mov’d, 
The men grew envious and the women lov’d.” 


In the same year Madame Vestris played Captain Macheath, 
in the Beggurs Opera, both at Drury Lane and the Haymarket, 
aud drew large audiences. She also appeared in the same cha- 
racter at Covent Garden, on the occasion of Mr. W. Abbeott’s 
benefit. Although admired by the public, good judges were 
less pleased with Captain Macheath than with Don Giovanni, and 
contended that the music lost by being assigned to a contralto. 
Nevertheless, for two seasons, the principal attractions of Drury 
Lane were Giovanni in London, the Beggars’ Opera, and Artax- 
erxes, The last, we can readily believe, was a legitimate success, 
since the cast, besides Madame Vestris, comprised the talents ot 
Braham, Charles Horn, Miss Wilson, and Miss Povey. If we were 
to give credit, indeed, to the bills of the day, no success ever sur- 

assed that of Artacerxes at Drury Lane. That Robert Wil- 
iam Elliston was not exceeded in the art of puffing by any 
manager, even of the present age, may be gathered from the 
following announcement, which appeared on the forehead of the 
Drury Lane bills of February the 19th, 1821—printed, as usual, 
in red :-— 


“The united effortsof Miss Wilson, Mr. Braham, Mr. Horn, Miss 
Povey, and Madame Vestris, are nightly received with enthusiastic 
approbation. The opera of Artaxerxes continues its triumphant 
career! It is an absolute fact that there are more than three thousand 
places taken from Mr. Rodwell, the book-keeper, for its future per- 
formances!!!” 


The success of Madame Vestris in male costume was almost 
fatal for a while to the reign of the histrionic petticoat. Fora 
long time nothing else would entice an audience to the theatre. 
As the appearance of the lady in pantaloons, however, was no 
longer a novelty, the Drury-Lane manager, who always ¢pn- 
sulted the public taste literally, looked out for an opportunity to 
double the attraction. Miss M.C. Cubitt had, on one or two 
occasions, been substituted in Don Giovanni for Madame Vestris 
when that lady was taken ill, or was absent. Miss Cubitt in 
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breeches had her admirers as well as Madame Vestris. To bring 
the two ladies together in masculine attire, Elliston reckoned 
would be a grand coup. He looked in his library for a piece. 
What could be better than Colley Cibber’s comedy, She would 
and She would not; or, The Kind Impostor? Madame Vestris as 
Hypolito, and Miss Cubitt as Flora, both in male dress—the 
effect would literally be “inexpressible.” But then music must 
be added for both ladies—so much the better; what were 
Messrs. C. E. Horn and T. Cook paid for? The comedy was too 
long—cut it down to three acts ; Colley Cibber could not object. 
On the 10th of May, accordingly, the piece was produced under 
the altered title of The Kind Impostor, but did not create the 
sensation anticipated. Another male part was tried for Madame 
Vestris—Cherintus in Dirce; or, The Fatal Urn, an opera in 
three acts, which, like its predecessor, was a partial failure ; 
and the management, in despair of hitting upon a new breeches 
piece, fell back upon Giovanni in London, and The Beggars’ 
Opera. 
(To be continued.) 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
(From the Canadian Musical Review.) 


In our editorial capacity it becomes our duty to pass judgment on 
the performances of others, be they artists or amateurs; and invariably 
will our remarks be found not only to have been generally averse to 
those expressed by our daily contemporaries, but contrary probably to 
the opinions of some of our readers. People in this latitude have 
become so accustomed to read such flattering encomiums on musical 
performances that they might almost imagine that remarks or criticisms 
disparaging to the persons interested were suggested by ill feeling or 
prejudice, and certainly it is apparently contrary to all past practice 
for concert givers to expect anything at all approaching a fair or just 
criticism of their performances. Whiat they expect is to read that 
their performances were in the highest degree successful, and the 
applause (no matter whether bestowed by an intelligent and appre- 
ciating audience or not) was truly well merited. How true to nature this 
is! Who, embarking all his hopes of worldly success on the favourable 
opinion and judgment of the popular voice, can be insensible to the 
encomiums expressed in his behalf; and who is not equally jealous of 
such remarks as would appear to crush all his rising hopes and exultant 
feelings? How difficult, then, must be the position of that critic, who 
desires to discriminate without prejudice or partiality between genuine 
and fictitious talent, and yet to advance, as in duty and conscience he 
is bound, the favourite Art which he has (or ought to have) made 
his constant study! To do this rightly is, emphatically, no easy task. 
The human heart is not naturally so humble as to submit to the 
judgment of others without murmuring; but still, as we acknowledge 
the duty of good citizenship is to yield to laws for the preservation of 
order and the public weal, so must those who seek or depend on 
popular favour submit to public criticism of their performances. Nor is 
this altogether a personal question. The object of criticism is not 
to advance persons but art. On this principle we endeavour to base 
all our judgments ; but we fear in these our days, and on this continent 
in particular, this just view of the subject is completely lost sight of, 
and we feel the incongruous criticisms which appear in many of our 
contemporaries to be extremely unfortunate for the true progress of 
the musical art ; especially as it is not difficult to trace to its source 
the cause of this misfortune ;—the ignorance of tliose who undertake to 
criticise evzrything, and the prevalence of that insatiable thirst for 
puffing, instances of which are too common and recent to be noticed 
here. A true minded man must scorn most indignantly these little 
mean contrivances for gaining “a name ;” and we are convinced artists, 
who are so innately, will not fear, nay, they will be much more likely 
to prize critiques founded on just appreciation and truth. 

We have been led to make these observations, because we desire all 
our remarks hitherto, as well es those we may have occasion to make in 
future, to prove useful both to those criticised, and to our readers 
generally. We do not, however, claim infallibility for our judgments ; 
but as they are given in all sincerity of purpose, we do think that the 
failings we point out should be cheerfully accepted, with a view of 
overcoming them by practice and farther good instruction; and our 
readers by remarking where failings have been detected will be more 
likely to know when and how to bestow their commendations, we 
trust, than they have done of late. In fact this ought really to be the 
proper aim and end of criticism, to point out defects with a view of 











removing, or at least diminishing their force, else what advantage 
arises therefrom? Unmerited, or if even merited, unduly bestowed 
praise tends considerably to the depression of all high art; and 
there are few, even with the most brilliant talents, in whom we 
may not detect a retrogression, more or less apparent, where we. 
have observed the many injudicious compliments heaped upon them 
The reason is obvious: why need they farther trouble themselves 
when their talents are already so highly appreciated? The truth’ ig 
the most talented artists that have ever appeared, notwithstanding their 
justly earned reputation, are not always exempt from just and itnpar- 
tial criticism, but these being judiciously expressed have frequently 
proved beneficial ; indeed it is but the most ignorant, and those least 
entitled to notice of any sort whatever, on whom such suggestions fail 
in effect or produce improper impressions. Everyday experiencé 
proves unquestionably that the greater progress we make in scientific 
studies, the more we see and feel what we still have to learn, and then 
it is we understand how truly “a litéle knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” Did our self-confident aspirants for public applause only 
wisely consider their position, and remember that whatever the various 
political journals may say of them (for, we say it in all due respect, 
how many of them are capable of speaking critically of musical 
matters ?), it would be utterly absurd to believe for one moment they 
had actually realised the perfection they would have us believe they 
had arrived at. To entertain such exaggerated opinions would simply 
prove us ignorant of the whole nature of musical art. To believe all 
these journals from time to time put forth, how many Jenny Linds, 
Albonis, Thalbergs, ad infinitum, might we not find reason to boast of 
possessing? But all these attempts to play on the public credulity 
are transparent enough; they may deceive us for a time, but their 
unsubstantial character is soon perceived. 

Whilst exercising a judicious and impartial tone of encouragement 
to deserving virtuosi, but still not losing sight of the defects they may 
exhibit, it is surely the province of the critic to discourage, by every 
means in his power, the presumption and over-confidence of many who 
dare to palm themselves on the public as first-rate artists ; who, in the 
case of vocal aspirants, having a voice of fair quality, or as likely no 
quality at all, but a great deal of assurance, and a “little” knowledge, 
would fain delude us poor ignorant beings into the belief that they 
alone held the palm for the possession of all the natural and acquired 
talent that goes to produce the artist. They, alas, for art, are too often 
successful in their deception, but the duty of an uncompromising and 
conscientious critic is plain, and we trust as information and intelligence 
in musical matters become more and more disseminated, to witness a 
vast improvement in the criticisms of our contemporaries. There is 
too much enslavement to interest—too little regard for that which 
constitutes the soul of true art and correct judgment. 








Darmstavt.—On the 3lst August and Ist September, the 
Middle Rhine Musical Festival will take place at Darmstadt. 
The cities that join in the celebration are Darmstadt, Mayence, 
Wiesbaden, Mannheim, Giessen, &c. The orchestra will com- 
prise the Grand Dueal band of Darmstadt, the band of the 
Court theatre at Mannheim, and several distinguished talents 
from Mayence, Wiesbaden, Carlsruhe, and Frankfort. The pro- 
gramme is as follows: First day—Hiindel’s Messiah. Second 
day—Overture to Zauberflite ; Finale to Mendelssohn’s Loreley ; 
Concerto on the violin with harp obligato by Vieuxtemps ; 
“ Bachus-Chor,” from the Hermannechlacht of Mangold ; Chorus 
from Haydn’s Creation; Beethoven’s Sinfonia Eroica, The 
solos are not decided on. Frau Dr. Lusinger, and Herr J. Stock- 
hausen have been engaged, and the direction will be for the 
first day under Herr Mangold, for the second under Herr 
L. Schindelmeisser. 

Rosstn1.—The Theatre-Journal of Munich, date, July 31, gives 
the following anecdote :—Among the guests at Wildbad, there is 
one, who, more than any other, attracts the attention of the 
bathers. 1t isa man advanced in years, somewhat unsteady in 
gait, with a singularly open countenance, an expressive eye, and 
who is inscribed on the books of the hotel as “ Rossini, composer 
of music.” He is very amiable with all who converse with him. 
A young man, a great admjrer of the celebrated Maestro, on 
being presented to him, said he could not leave Wildbad without 
seeing him. “Very well, then, exclaimed Rossini; “look at 
me! You see an old rococo."—{“Save us from our friends.” 
These paragraph-mongers will be the death of Rossini. Of all 
the bons mots hitherto attributed to him, this Bavarian attempt 
is the hvaviest.—Ep.] 
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LA TRAVIATA IN THE PULPIT. 
“ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
(From the Leader.) 


“Save me from my friends” is the common expression ; but every 
lawyer,.who has practised in a court says still more emphatically, 
“Saye you from yourself.” The man who pleads his own case has a 
fool for a client. It is perhaps inherent in the position that a man 
should part with some portion of his good sense, and hence we explain 
how it is that Mr. Lumley, a shrewd man, who has generally known 
how to hold his own, should have signed a letter to the Times giving us 
about twice the length and about half ihe sense that would have 
sulliced for his defence in the Traviata question, The play, he argues, 
is strictly moral. He disavows the Dame aux Camélias, and answers 
only for the libretto. As it stande, he says, “the melancholy catastrophe 
illustrates the Nemesis that attends on vice.” ‘Strike out of the 
character of Violetta the evil which has blighted it, and the last scene 
would haye offended against the dramatic canon, that suffering should 
only be accepted for the purpose of teaching a moral lesson.” “The 
exinbition of the retribution which attends on sin may have as 
beneficial an influence as the highest example of virtue.” ‘In con- 
clusion,” Mr. Lumley believes that, “in presentiug the libretto of 
the Traviata without modification, he was administering to a good, a 
right, 2 merciful cause.” In short, we must regard the Opera not only 
an auxiliary to the pulpit, but a substitute for it. 

This, indced, is an important view, and there isa certain degree of 
verisimilitude in the pretension. In presenting to the public a piece 
which has this admirable didactic purpose, Mr. Lumley is acting with 
“the great aud good.” It is, indeed, a new aspect of the impresario’s 
position in life. Generally speaking, we do not associate the Opera 
House and the coulisses with any positively didactic purpose. We may 
ask Mr. Lumley, perhaps, since he signs with so facile a pen, what is 
the moral purpose of Le Corsaire? for we presume that one who thus 
is anxious to act with “ the great and good” must not only sing against 
sin, but dance didactically. The man who has witnessed a pas seul in the 
Corsaire, no doubt returns home a sadder and a wiser man, more 
inclined to forswear the gauds and suppers, the pomps and pleasurs 
of this life, than before that instructive exhibition of the morality of 
motion, 

It may be so, Some verisimilitude is given to the pretension on the 
part of the opera by the conduct of the church, If we look, indeed, to 
that other theatre, which has hitherto been so much graver, we do find 
a difficulty in believing that the “great and good” are still present on 
its boards. We pass by scenes so tragic as the impending deprivation 
of George Anthony Denison, for the sin of believing something in the 
Holy Scriptures which is not stipulated in the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
but we may refer to the scene in the church of Wix, where the in- 
cumbent, the Reverend Mr. Wilkins, suddenly turned from the reading 
of the Second Lesson to comment on the immoral conduct of a 
ee ona who was present, and who answered, profanely accusing 

r. Wilkins of falsehood. A highly dramatic scene was performed, 
impromptu, before the astonished audience. We may refer to a still 
more astonishing drama in the church at Hartlepool, where the patron 
tried to exclude the incumbent, and failing, rendered divine service 
impossible by keeping up the performance of a diabolical service; a 
jolly labourer delivering a mock sermon from the pulpit! Formerly 
we expected to see the moral read on the stage by the exhibition of 
passions and of catastrophes, the preaching being reserved for the 
church. Now the preaching is carried on at Her Majesty’s, and other 
fanes of that new Church of England; while the passions and cata- 
strophes are enacted in the licensed chapels and churches. 

It-is a good cause which survives the advocacy of the parties who 
are interested in it; and the audience who have witnessed the per- 
formance of the impugned opera have supplied the commentary on the 
theoretical reclamations of the Times. The more the Times said 
“Don’t go,” the more people went ; the more it pronounced the per- 
formance of the Traviata to be unfitted for the presence of ladies, the 
more ladies were present ; for it is a fact that at the additional per- 
formunces of the opera, the number of women has positively increased 
in the audience. The more the Zimes said that Piccolomini derogated 
from her position by consenting to perform Violetta, the more the 
audience loaded her with bouquets for her graciousness in doing so. 
In short, the audience felt that the journalist was wrong—that the 
reclamation was simple nonsense. At the best ‘it was the honest 
anxiety of an old maid who had forgotten what she was talking about, 
or never understood it; while a yet worse construction could be put 
upon it—that it was the fumbling endeavour sto find some subject on 


which the Z%mes could pay its tribute to cant at the expense of all the 
audiences in all the most civilized capitals of Europe. 

In spite of Mr. Lumley’s saying so, after his fashion, the moral 
directly taught by La Traviata is sound. The business of the scene 
is to hold the mirror up to nature, as it is seen, injured or vindicated, 
in society. Again, we ask—must the mirror present only the beautiful 
aspects? Every tragedy that has won the admiration of successive 
ages has displayed the struggle between virtue and vice? How exhibit 
the triumph of virtue, if virtue is to contend with nothing? “If you 
had married a woman with auburn hair, light complexion, and a good 
fortune,” said Henry Harrison to William Dove, “you would have 
been all right.” The model hero or heroine of the stage must be pres 
sented with blameless disposition, graceful circumstances, no tempta- 
tions, and spotless probity. There must be the merit without the 
oppressor,—Lucrezia without the Tarquin—Donna Elvira without the 
Don Giovanni—Desdemona without the Iago—Dido without Auneas,— 
no, not Dido; sheis improper to be admitted to decent society. Helen, 
of course, is still worse; and as for Ariosto, he is only what his noble 
patron called him—a collector of “ribaldries.’” Armida must be ex- 
punged from Tasso; Milton must be published without the devil; and 
then we shall understand how it is virtue attains its triumphs. 

By being without temptations: that is the modern notion of robust 
training for morality! 

Unhappily, authors who have to compose works of art, artists who 
have to perform them, audiences who have to profit by them, know 
that the laws of life are somewhat different; and within their narrow 
view the tragedy of Zraviata is strictly moral. Let us observe. There 
is no hold over the moral sense so powerful as the natural affections. 
The young girl strays from the customs of healthy moral life: she has 
been so unhappily brought up, that she is unconscious of a natural 
affection: at last one is awakened in her heart, and it recals in her the 
desire to reunite herself to a moral way of life. She is told that in 
doing so she risks the probability that the youth whom she loves may 
himself become estranged from ordinary moral life; and, in order to 
spare him that risk, she severs the connexion, and suffers herself to 
drift back into her old and detested way. But she is rescued by a fatal 
illness, the effect of grief, which destroys her. This is said to be pre- 
sented in such form as to render vice “alluring.” The statement is a 
positive falsehood. ‘The vice ia rendered wholly detestable and abhor- 
rent. ‘The interest of the audience is excited purely for the healthy or 
moral leanings of the girl. The spectators are interested in her on that 
account wholly and solely. The sacrifice which she makes to morality 
is felt by the audience to be not too great for its object, and yet they 
sympathise in the sacrifice. In all these respects the admiration, the 
sympathy, the interest of the audience, are identified with morality as 
it is usually understood, and are positively repelled from vice. 

If the vice is of a kind which is less sublime, terrible, or epic than 
that presented in other works of art, it is because the state of society 
to which the story refers is trivial and mean. If virtue is presented 
amid the temptations which surround Violetta, it is because those 
temptations are the demons which beset the soul in the present day. 
If the attention of the audience is called to the lorettes and the roués 
of a great European capital, it is because roués and Jorettes cannot be 
shut out of the sight. Ifthere is anything detestable, we repeat, it is 
in the state of society ; if there is anything more detestable, it is that 
cant which attempts to prevent a remedial process, by saying that we 
must not turn our fastidious eyes on the disease. 








Avetrut TaEeatre.—A popular American piece, Jreland as 
it is, was produced here on Monday, for Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams. The piece, although a passable one of its kind, be- 
longs to a class of domestic dramas that have long beconie 
threadbare on this side of the Atlantic; nor is there anything 
new or striking in the management of the materials. The only 
things that would give the piece a chance of popularity are 
the characters of an heroic and ragged Irish peasant and his 
famale friend (Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams). The gentle- 
man’s humour is of the quiet kind, and his fair half took the 
audience by surprise by casting off her Yankee nature and 
dialect, and assuming the Hibernian with an ease and success 
which, with a little more European experience and observa- 
tion, promises to equal her previous efforts. An Irish jig 
danced by the pair was encored in an uproar of applause and 
merriment. The piece will, at least, answer its purpose of 
enabling our transatlantic visitors to conclude their engage- 








ment (which terminates at the end of the week) with éclat. 
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THE MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. 
(From The Times of Saturday, August 9.) 


“Lzr me write the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes 
the laws,” is an old enough saying, and one correct in principle, for it 
is better to take possession of the minds of the millions than of the 
few. If this be true of mere ballads, of the compositions which excite 
but a passing emotion in the mind, what shall we say to the results 
produced by dramatic literature? The agency is a fearful one, when 
there exist men of sufficient genius to direct it for evil or for good. 
What Aristophanes effected at Athens in the old Socratic days is 
matter of history: The dramatist fairly beat the philosopher out of 
the field, and out of life—drove him, as one may say, to his hemlock, by 
way of loving cup. Time was when Beaumarchais effected in paulo- 
post-revolutionary France something more than the encyclopmdists, 
for all their ponderous tomes. Schiller drove the youth of Germany to 
the forests and caves of their fatherland, in person or in idea, so strong 
were the suggestions of his RodJers. We fear Mr, Harrison Ainsworth, 
or the servile playwright who “adapted” Jack Sheppard to the stage, is 
not quite free from participation in various burglaries and minor felonies, 
Nor, to come neares to the point upon which we propose to touch, is the 
modern school of Satanic writersin Paris guiltlessof the immorality which 
unfortunately prevails in that city. We entreat of our excellent friends 
and allies not to think of us as hypocrites and impostors because we 
advert to such a subject. London has its hideous vice as well as Paris. 
It is unfortunately but necessary to walk our streets at night in order 
to see what must give abundant subject for thought and regret to the 
spectator. We acknowledge all this, and simply desire that bad may 
not be made worse by the addition of Parisian stimulants to London 
abominations. Our English dramatists to an enormous extent, and our 
English writers, happily in a far less degree, have been for some years 
past far too much in the habit of copying the worst portion of the 
brilliant literature of our neighbours. Our object is but to protest 
against the introduction into this country at second-hand of that which 
in its original state must have received the unqualified condemnation 
of every right-minded Frenchman. Is there nothing in human life but 
harlotry and incest, adultery and seduction, which is worthy of the 
alembic of the imagination? Surely, this beautiful world, with its 
starry canopy and its glorious sun—with its rich carpet of vegetation 
clipped by the great unresting sea, is not one vast brothel! Surely so 
many millions of human beings as exist at any given moment on its 
surface, with all their heavenward aspirations—with all their deep 
domestic affections—with their unselfish hopes and apprehensions of 
the future, are not ever conjugating the verb “to seduce” in one or other 
of its moods. Love is not always lust ; nor do man and woman always 
unite their fates together with an eye to adultery and assassination. 
Every husband is not always standing behind a curtain to catch his 
wife in the fact; nor is every wife ready to sacrifice her duty and her 
self-respect at the shrine of the first pale-faced fiddler rank with tobacco 
reek who would lead her astray. Life in England, at least, is not ever 
an affair of intrigue, jealousy, adultcry, and duels, The Satanic drama 
of Paris no more conveys an idea of English life in 1856 than it does 
of life in Peru when Manco Capac was a little boy. 

“Now, the fact is that English dramatists of the present day—we 
except the farce-writers, who are rich and racy of the soil and ply their 
craft in an unexceptionable manner—are nothing better than syco- 
phantic copyists of French filth, The other day we had occasion to 
remark upon the abominable opera which has been represented through- 
out the season which ends to-day at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We 
would now give a turn to the managers of theatres in which 
regular dramatic representations are presented, to the authors whom 
they employ, and to the audience who are not ashamed to afford 
their patronage to such exhibitions, We select this time rather 
than an earlier period for such a purpose partly because the present 
lull in public business permits us to turn for a moment to such 
subjects, partly because the pieces have had their filthy run, and we 
cannot now interfere with the profits of managers and actors. It is 
far indeed from our wish to use the power of this journal to the injury 
of any private enterprise ; but henceforward, and after fair warning, 
we shall be less chary than we have hitherto been in denouncing these 
unseemly exhibitions to the indignation of the public, A weekly con- 
temporary, the Spectator, recently united in one well-deserved censure 
the opera of La Traviata and a drama which not long since was pro- 
duced at the Olympic under the name of Retribution. The plot ina 
few words is this:—A had seduced B’s wife, who dies; B makes up 
his mind to seduce A’s wife in return. B. tells A’s wife, in order to 


carry out his little plot, that A has seduced and is seducing O’s wife, 





which is, in point of fact, the case. Now B has a younger brother, 
whom, in mathematical form, we shall style B—, who is quite a boy. 
But B— desires to seduce A’s wife on his own account, which compli- 
cates the problem. ‘There occurs a boudoir scene, A’s wife being 
minded to avenge herself on A, who, as it will be remembered, 
had seduced C’s wife, is waiting for B with that intent. A is 
neatly concealed. In place of B there enters B—, who warns Mrs. A 
that B’s sole idea in the intrigue is vengeance against her husband, not 
love for herself. In the midst of his expansions A enters fiercely and 
challenges B—. A and B— then depart, leaving Mrs. A to her re- 
flections. This is the time for B, who comes in by the window, and 
who might do gny thing he pleased with Mrs. A, so terror-stricken is 
she, but, like p noble creature as he is, he jumps out of the window 
again, leaving the lady to ring for her maid, In the fourth and final 
act we are‘ransported to B’s apartment. Mrs, A, regardless of her 
little diffeulties of the preceding evening, comes to sea B at his 
lodgings4 but, hearing the voice of A outside, she conceals herself in a 
closet. / The object of A’s visit is to ask hospitality for B—, whom he 
has Fh ee in a duel. . Of course, it comes to light that the two B’s 
are brothers. It suddenly flashes on A that, if this be so, Mrs. B, 
whom he had originally seduced, was the wife of the gentleman before 
him. AandB fight in the room, A falls—run through the body— 
Mrs. A comes out of the closet and throws herself on the corpse. B is 
quite happy that he has at length obtained Retribution, but his joy is 
slightly checked by the intelligence that poor little B— is just dead in 
his dressing-room. 

We ask pardon of our readers for laying such abominable trash as 
this before them, but the fact is that the above is a very fair average 
specimen of a French drama, founded upon a French novel. Our 
paltry hod-carriers in the drama business have not even the merit of 
originality, but are content to take this filth at second hand. Surely 
something better than this might be accomplished, on the supposition 
that men of ordinary ability would turn their attention to this subject, 
as they might to the making of shoes. Sir Edward Lytton and 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, in our own day, have contrived to obtain s 
reasonable amount of success without converting themselves into 
nightmen for the Parisian cesspools. One has heard at an earlier 
period of such plays as She Stoops to Conquer, the Rivals, the School 


Jor Scandal, and a few others which were not without celebrity in 


their time. Are our English dramatic writers so entirely destitute of 
invention that they cannot concoct a plot and imagine a series of 
characters without plagiarism of the most contemptible kind? We 
trust that English audiences will for the future set their faces against 
these contemptible and filthy exhibitions. They are a disgrace to our 
country and our time. “ All the world’s a stage,” is the old hackneyed 
quotation ; we cannot, in the case of our theatres, reverse the saying 
and add, “ The stage is all the world ;” let us not, at any rate, make it 
the world’s filthiest part. 


Cotocye.—On Sunday, the 10th inst., the “ Mannergesang- 
Verein” took a vocal excursion on the Rhine. In a steamer, 
decorated with wreaths and flags, the merry party of ladies and 
gentlemen reached Kénigswinter at about half-past eight in the 
morning, and thence proceeded on foot across Ober-Dollendorf 
to Heisterbach, where the singing produced a sublime effect among 
the beech-avenues, They returned to Kénigswinter by the 
romantic and picturesque footpath round the summit of the 
Petersberg. At the Hotel de l'Europe a social meal, laid out 
with one hundred and twenty-three covers was partaken, and 
highly seasoned with song and comic recitations. At a later hour, 
a portion of the assembly proceeded on foot to Godesberg, while 
another reached the same destination by taking a boat to 
Plittersdorf. At Godesberg, their notes floated most sono- 
rously through the fine evening air, to the great delight of the 
numerous guests assembled in the gardens in front of the Hotel 
Blinzler. Franz Weber, with his musical soul, his inexhaustible 
humour, and his indefatigable zeal as a director, was, as on the 
longer excursions, the animating spirit of the club, The joyous 
party returned by the latest train to Cologne. 

Moscow.—The first opera to be performed here during the 
festivals that accompany the coronation of Alexander II. is 
Verdi’s Traviata. We wonder whether the Czar will take his 
august spouse to witness the performance. There are great 
temptations, and not the least springs from the fact that Mad. 
Bosio is to personate the unhappy but attractive Violetta, 
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CENTENARY OF THE DAY OF HANDEL'S 
DEATH. 


A Committee, formed at Halle, has put forth the following 
announcement : 


“On the 13th April, 1759, George Frederick Handel, one of the 
greatest men of the German nation, and one of the most eminent men 
of his art, departed this life. The approaching centenary of his death 
calls upon all Germans to discharge the debt of gratitude yet due to 
their countryman, To our great satisfaction, we learn that preparations 
have been made to honour the memory of Handel by a complete 
edition of his works, At the same time it is desirable that this mark 
of respeet should be followed by another. Halle, the city where 
Hiindel was born, and received the first all-important impressions of 
youth, @esires that a monument to him should be raised within her 
walls; and to carry out this objecta committee has been formed. The 
original design is to found here an institution especially deyoted to the 
cultivation of Hiindel’s music. We are forced, however, to concede 
that a plan of this sort would favour local interests to the detriment 
of the main object, and hence propose that the memory of Handel 
should Le honoured by the erection of his statue in the place of his 
birth. This project will, doubtless, receive the support of all who are 
indebted to Hiindel for intellectual excitement and elevation—that is, 
of the majority of the cultivated persons in every nation, With musi- 
cians, the accomplishment of the plan will bea point of honour. If 
our success is proportionate to the greatness of the master, we shall, 
perhaps, be enabled to carry out the original notion -as well as the 
present one; but the proximity of the Centenary Festival compels us 
to request that all friends to our musical project may use all possible 
speed in enabling us to carry it out, by public performances, subscrip- 
tions, and other suitable means. We shall not fail to report publicly 
on the progress of the work, and the expenditure of the money con- 
tributed (to be addressed to Herr Geheimderath Wucherer, Halle). 
We request that this announcement may be circulated as widely as 
possible, and trust that the editors of the German papers will support 
us by inserting the same, and flso by receiving subscriptions, 

“ Halle, June, 1856.” 





THE MOZART FESTIVAL AT SALZBURG. 


To the present date (July 30), the committee of the Mozart 
festival has not published a detailed programme. However, 
since the period for celebrativg the festival is approaching, 
since a lively interest respecting it is plainly apparent, and since, 
moreover, there is a general desire to learn all particulars, I 
shall take upon myself the responsibility of giving the following 
outline of the proceedings from the results of enquiries made on 
the subject :— 

Saturday, 6th Sept.—When the visitors, passing through the 
gates, which will adorned with appropriate inscriptions, 
garlands, &c., enter the venerable Juvavia,* so renowned in the 
history of the world and of art, the city will show them its 
joyous countenance 7 a torchlight procession, which directing 
its movements towards the statue of Mozart, will terminate with 
acantata composed by Lachner, to words by Professor Beck, 
and a magical illumination of the mountains. 

Sunday, 7th.—About 9 o'clock, a.m., Mozart’s grand mass in 
C, in which distinguished “stars” will assist. In the evening 
the first festival-concert in the hall (decorated for the occasion), 
of the “ Studiengebiinde.” The music will be exclusively that 
of Mozart, and will comprise the symphony (Jupiter) in C 
major ; an aria from Zito, with bassoon obligati; quartet from 
Idomeneo (two soprano, alto, and tenor) ; piano-concerto in D 
minor; concerto for violin and tenor; the Count’s aria from 
Figaro; trio from Lo Sposo ; scene from Idomeneo ; overture to 
coniaiitte In this programme scarcely an alteration can be 
made. 

Monday, Sih.—In the Cathedral, Mozart’s grand mass in F 
major, as on the preceding day. At 3 o'clock, p.m. the great 
festival procession, consisting of all the Liedertafdln, with their 
banners and emblems, will march to the decorated tribune on 
the Ménchsberg, where the “ Abendlied,” “ Bundeslied,” 
Mozart's “O Isis,” Lachner’s “Kriegers Gebet,” Storch’s 





.* The ancient name of Salzburg. 





“Griin,” the chorus from Mendelssohn’s “(Edipus,” the “Frau 
Musica” of Roeblitz, the hunting chorus from Robert Schumann’s 
“Pilgerfahrt,” and amid the firing of salutes, “ Prince Eugene” 
will be sung by the various societies in union, besides sundry 
intervening pieces by the different societies separately. 

Tuesday, 9th, the second festival concert will take place, 
when the music will comprise: Beethoven's Symphony in 
C minor, an aria from Hiindel’s Acis and Galatea, Spohr’s 
“Concerto in forma di scena cantante,” march from Beethoven's 
Ruins of Athens, Mendelssohn’s overture to uy-Blas, the second 
act from Gliick’s Orfeo, aria (tenor) from Weber’s Luryanthe, 
“'Wunderbare Harmonie”—a vocal quartet by Haydn, duet 
from Spontini’s Vestal (?), Hiindel’s “Hallelujah.” The festival 
concerts will be under the direction of Herr Lachner, the per- 
formances of the “ Liedertafeln” under Herr Storch, and the 
masses in the church under Herr Taux. The assistant artists 
for solos will comprise—Frau Behrend-Brand, Frau Mangstl- 
Stetzenegger. Frau Dietz, Herr Grill (?), Herr Hirtinger, Herr 
Young, and Herr Kindermann. Several professors from Munich, 
and artists from far and near will also take part in the orchestra. 
Among the first violins will be many violinists and or- 
chestra directors of repute, including men from the northern 
German states—even Schleswig-Holstein. During the festival, 
the relies of Mozart—the harpsichord, spinet, letters, portraits, 
etc., now in the possession of the “ Mozarteum,” will be exhi- 
bited in the room where the great composer was bora.—(From 
the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung.) 


DUTCH “UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF MUSIC.” 

Tuis Institution has just published its annual report, from 
which we elicit that the expenditure for the past year amounts 
to 7,067g.; the reserve fund to 40,000g.; the fund for indigent 
artists and orphans to 1,400g.; the fund for publication and the 
library, 2,200g. The “Album” for this year (No. 18), contains 
a toccata for the piano, by W. 8. Bennett ; a motet in D major, 
for four voices by C. F. Rungenhagen, to Dutch words, by J. P. 
Heijé. The musical institutions which this union has called into 
existence, and which are closely connected with it, are as fol- 
low :—Amsterdam has a vocal union of 300 members (director, 
J. B. van Bree), a music school of 180 pupils, a normal school of 
12 pupils ; Arnheim has a musical union of 79 members (director, 
C. H. Marx); Enghuizen has a vocal school (director, J. H. 
Meijrons) of 33 pupils, an instrumental school of 6 pupils, a vocal 
union of 48, cad g “ Liedertafel” of 33 members ; Geertruiden- 
berg has a vocal school of 37 scholars (director, J. C. Wolff), and 
an union for church music; Goes has a vocal school of 53 
pupils (director, J. F. Ahrensmann), and a vocal union of 43 
members; Gravenhage has a vocal union of 80 members 
(director, J. N. Liibeck) ; Harlem, a vocal union of 34 members 
(director, W. B. Weidner), a vocal school of 72 pupils; Heusden 
has a vocal union (director, J. Broers), a vocal school of 24 
scholars, a popular vocal school of 59 scholars, an instrumental 
school of 9 scholars; Rotterdam has a musical union of 175 
members (director, J. H. Veruhlst), a musical school of 245 
pupils ; Utrecht has a vocal union of 80 members (director, K. 
A. Crayvanger), a vocal school of 50 pupils, a normal school of 
40 pupils; Zirikzee a vocal union of 42 members (director, 
E. Eisner), a vocal school of 30 scholars, a male vocal union of 
33 members. 


Leeps Town Haut Orcay.—On Wednesday last, at a meeting 
of the Town Hall Committee, it was agreed that the sum of 
£5,000 should be asked for at the next council meeting, for 
building the Town Hall Organ. ; 

Wicay.—On Wednesday evening Dr. Mark, with his pupils, 
gave another concert at the Public Hall, under the patronage of 
Mr. Acton, M.P., which was attended by a numerous audience. 
Though Dr. Mark’s pupils cannot have attained the proficiency 
of experienced professors, their performances are distinguished 
by a precision and accuracy highly creditable. Of Dr. Mark’ 
method of teaching, as briefly expounded by him in his lecture, 
nothing need be said, beyond referring to the fact that the skill 
of his pupils is the best proof of its efficiency — Wigan Examiner. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fanatico.—TZhe opera of Lucia di Lammermoor was originally 
composed by Donizetti for Duprez, when the French tenor was in 
Italy. 

where eid: Henry Smart's address is an advertisement. 

Georce B, ALLEN—H. Puiturrs.—The two communications sent 
with the above signatures, come under the head of advertisements. 

Postscript.— The Bradford Festival next week ; the inauguration 
of the New Music Hall in Birmingham, the following week ; 
and the Gloucester Musical Meeting the week after. The gentle- 
man enquired after will be away from London during that 
period. 





DEATH. 
On Wednesday evening, at his residence in Weibeck-street, Baron 
Celli, almost suddenly, in his 72nd year. 
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WE cannot remember a more general demonstration of 
sympathy than that which has accompanied the destruction 
of Messrs, Broadwood’s premises at Westminster. Every- 
body without exception appears sorry for it, just as if every- 
body felt something like a personal interest in the welfare 
of those great and enterprising factors. Under these circum- 
stances we are glad to be able to assure our readers that the 
loss sustained by the Messrs. Broadwood, although very 
serious, will not impede in the slightest degree the business 
of the establishment. Of course it must take some time to 
build up again; but meanwhile there is such an enormous 
quantity of finished stock in the various warehouses belong- 
ing to the firm, that supply will be as ready to demand as if 
no fire had happened at all. Luckily, too, Messrs. Broad- 
wood did not keep all their seasoned wood in one locality; 
and they have in hand even a larger collection of this valuable 
material than that which was consumed by the flames. 

Thus it may be perceived that, terrible as was the cala- 
mity, it can only be the means, thanks to the extraordinary 
resources of the house, of temporarily arresting the process 
of manufacture in the workshops of Horseferry-road. The 
western range of shops, which was preserved uninjured, is so 
full of instruments, finished and in progress, whole or in 
separate parts, and so crammed with stacks of wood of all 
descriptions, that for the present it can only be used as a 
depét—there being positively no room for the men. For 
a time, then, the chief sufferers must be the workmen—who 
have lost their tools, and who, if they could obtain employ- 
ment elsewhere than at Messrs. Broadwood’s in the interval, 
would still be unable to avail themselves of their good 
fortune for want of those indispensable implements, which 
are never supplied by masters, but are, as it were, the entire 
stock in trade of the artisans, Their case, then, is worthy 
of all commiseration, and we are glad to find that sympathy 
has been very generally excited in their favour. We hinted 
in our last at a public subscription ; and since then a sub- 
scription has been definitively set on foot, under the auspices 
of the men themselves, who have formed into a committee, 
with two of the ablest and most intelligent of their hody 
(Messrs. Hipkins and Trail) as chairman and secretary. 
Further particulars may be learned from our advertising 
columns, where our readers will see with pleasure, though 
hardly with surprise, that the Messrs. Broadwood, notwith- 








standing their own heavy loss, have intimated their intention 
to head the subscription by a liberal contribution, But this 
is only of a piece with the munificence for which the house 
of Broadwood has been notorious in the three generations 
which have successively conducted its affairs, and risen with 
its greatness and prosperity. 

For ourselves, we can only repeat what we have already 
stated—viz., our willingness to afford any assistance that 
may be demanded of us, and which it lies in our power to 
bestow. Probably a better medium than this Journal, for 
direct communication between the musical) profession and 
the parties most immediately interested, does not exist. Our 
publishers, as we have said, are willing to undertake any 
duty or responsibility that may be considered useful to, the 
cause ; and we may here announce that subscriptions for the 
workmen who have lost their tools, through the disastrous 
conflagration in the Horseferry Road, will be gladly re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the Messrs. Boosey, at the 
office of the Musical World. There never was a case which 
more strongly appealed to the good feeling and generosity of 
members of the harmonious brotherhood, 





We have inserted in another page an article from Dwight’s 
Boston Journal of Music, written in a gentlemanly tone, 
although somewhat dogmatic in spirit. The writer is, we 
think, mistaken in two ways—mistaken in his admiration of 
the late Robert Schumann (as a composer), and mistaken in 
his interpretation of certain views which have from time to 
time been advanced in these columns, and which have as 
often been attacked in those of our transatlantic contem- 
porary. : 

Among other things we are rated with inconsistency for 
simultaneously objecting to the music of Wagner, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Franz, the styles of those composers eat 
(according to Dwight) no resemblance whatever to each 
other. Now our contemporary must excuse us when we tell 
him that he has assumed something on his own account, and 
then combated the assumption. We never said there was 
any relationship among the styles of his favourite composers. 
First, we do not admit them to possess what the term style 
is supposed to represent. A want of style indeed is among 
their various deficiencies. Secondly, we object to their 
music generally and individually because, according to our 
belief in what constitutes good in art, their music is essen- 
tially bad, Surely we may denounce several bad things 
together without being open to the charge of not knowing 
the difference between one and another. Lohengrin is a bad 
thing, Paradise and the Peri is a bad thing, and the sonata 
of Brahms is a (very) bad thing ; but at the same time they 
have nothing in common but this badness for which they are 
condemned. Mr. Dwight finds that Wagner and Schumann 
have nothing in common but their “Beethoven-like unwilling- 
ness to be mere copyists.” May the Muses pardon our con- 
temporary his sacrilegious application of the mightiest name 
in music! We cannot. 

There is one consoling point in all this vain preaching up 
of what is vicious in art—or rather, of what has really no 
claim to be denominated art—among our cousins, the 
Yankees. Those critics who are most enthusiastic about 
Wagner and Schumann are always either sneering at or 
endeavouring to throw cold water upon the greatest musical 
genius of his day—the legitimate successor of Beethoven 
(although no more like Beethoven than Schumann is like 
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Wagner—resembling Beethoven alone in that high instinct 

which made both disdain to pass\off charlatanism for art). 
We of course allude to Mendelssohn. It is the same in 
Germany as in America. In Germany, critics who are 
shallow enough, or mad enough, to be proselytes of Wagner, 
are furious against Mendelssohn, because Mendelssohn while 
he lived was a beacon to warn us from the rocks and quick- 
sands that are always at hand for the unwary. The ob- 
sérvation of certain “ intelligent Germans” of Mr. Dwight’s 
acquaintance that, “given half the ideas found in Paradise 
and the Peri, Mendelssohn, by his consummate treatment, 
would have produced a wonder of the world,” is merely 
imtended to convey by inuendo that Mendelssohn had no 
ideas, or at least not so many as Schumann, which is neither 
more nor less than preposterous nonsense. If Mr. Dwight 
and his friends are unable to detect the difference between 
the two men, to know how one was a true and the other a 
false apostle, the one a great the other a small musician, we 
are sorry for Mr. Dwight and his friends. And yet what 
have we a right to expect from critics who fancy they can 
see a resemblance between Robert Franz and John Sebastian 
Bach ? 


——— 
— + 


Rosstn1 has left Wildbad for a place called Kissengen. 


MapameE Bosto left Paris last week for Moscow, accompanied 
4 the two tenors, Signor Bettini, Signor Bartolini, Signor 

agliafico, and Signor Polonini, 

Rio Janztro.—Sig. Tamberlik has made his début with extra- 
ordinary success in Otello. Mdlle. La Grua was Desdemona, 
and Sig. Sussini Elmiro. Sig. Tamberlik has also appeared, 
with Mad. Julienne Dejean, in the Martiri (which will be remem- 
bered with the same two singers at the late Covent Garden 
Theatre). His success was more than confirmed, and the great 
texore di forza has become quite the rage. 


Baron Ceuui—The death of this well-known and highl 
respected professor of the vocal art, elsewhere recorded, took 
plate under the most melancholy circumstances. Baron Celli 

ad given a singing lesson in the morning, and felt in such good 
spirits, that his wife declared she had not thought him so well 
for years. After tea, he went out of the sitting-room, and his 
wife going to seek him, shortly afterwards, found him lying dead 
in the next apartment. 


Lanp 1N West Kxnr.—The Charity Commissioners have 
approved of the sale of the Maidstone Estate, near Rochester 
Road, fronting the New Road, by the Trustees to the Conserva- 
tive Land Society, which will offer the land in plots, for building, 
being the twenty-sixth estate purchased for distribution amongst 
the members. The Maidstone Estate is within a quarter of a 
mile of the Town Hall, and the recent opening of the direct 
railway has increased the value of building land in the town. 


Tue Frre at Messrs. Broapwoop’s.—In consequence of the 
very general b purred expressed for the workmen whose tools 
were destroyed by the recent conflagration in Horseferry-road, 
and the generous offers of assistance that have come in from all 

uarters, a committee has been formed among the workmen 
themselves, to receive subscriptions through the medium of one 
of the London banks. Only a few were insured, and they for 
not more than £10 each—about a seventh part of the value 
of their loss, The case isa hard one, since the poor fellows 
are not merely deprived of their working implements, but 
should those be replaced must necessarily want employment 
until the factory of the Messrs. Broadwood is rebuilt, since in 
the one range of buildings remaining there is not room enough 
for the valuable ‘astatlae that have been saved from the flames, 
much less for mechanics and carpenters. Well-wishers to the 
Messrs. Broadwood will be glad to learn that the fire which has 
laid the greater part of their workshops in ruins will not inter- 


NEW ORGAN FOR THE BIRMINGHAM 
MUSIC . HALL. 


Mr. Henry Smarr and Mr. Best have both exhibited the 
qualities of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s new grand organ now 
erecting in the Music Hall, Broad Street, Birmingham. Mr. 
Smart played the following selection on Friday evening last, at 
the manufactory in the New Road, before a very numerous 
audience, and in his usual masterly manner :— 


Extempore. 


Air, “In native worth” eds Havdn. 
Prelude and Fugue in G Major J. 8. Buch. 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) Weber. 
Extempore. 

Overture (Jessonda) ; Spohr. 


Andante con moto, from Symphony in A Major Mendelssohn, 
Double Chorus, “ ‘fhe Lord shall reign” ... Handel. 
God save the Queen, 
Mr. Best displayed his splendid executive talents and the noble 
resources of the new instrument on Saturday, morning and 


evening. The following were the pieces he selected—those 
marked with a star belonging to the morning performance :— 
Organ Concerto (No. 6)... eee de’ Handel. 
Adagio and Fuga (Posthumous Work) J. N; Hummel. 
Pastorale ... ae ask de til W. T. Best. 
*Offertoire (Op. 35) od Lefebure Wely. 
Prelude and Fuga (E Major) J. 8. Bach. 
*Romanza (encored) ee Fesca. 
*Adagio .. es Ee W. T. Best. 
*Overture, Slratonice ... wi ia «. Méhul. 
*Chorus, “May no rash intruder” (the Nightia- } ,. 
gale Chorus —Solomon) ( “ Hide. 
Adagio (Third Symphony) Mendelssohn. 
March (Prophéte) ... os Meyerbeer. 


Meanwhile our special organ contributor is he gp a 
description of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s new work, which 
will, no doubt, be read with interest. 





DANCING METHODISTS. 
“Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife, 
And merrily danced the Quaker.” 

THERE appears to be a discussion among the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists as to the propriety of “dancing.” We learn from the 
Manchester Examiner, that at the last Conference the Rev. 
Isaac Keeling brought forward a resolution of the London dis- 
trict meeting respecting the growing custom of dancing, and 
other worldly amusements closely allied to it. Mr. Keeling 
proposed that the rule prohibiting dancing should be made 
more stringent. Dr. Bunting said it was high time for the 
Methodist Conference to give a certain sound on this matter. 
In London there were dancing parties in the houses of some 
of their members. He remembered how, twenty years ago, in 
Manchester, they had to exercise discipline on Gancing Metho- 
dists, and they lost some of them in consequence, but such 
members who patronised dancing were better lost than found. 
The Rev. C. Pugh said he lamented to say that the evil was a 
growing one. Card-playing, too, was practised as well as 
dancing in some Methodist families. The Rev. B. M’Owen said 
they needed no discussion—they were all of one mind—the 

ractice of dancing was not in hammony with religion. The 
Den. J. Scott said that, as the evil was chiefly among the 
younger members of Methodist families, he hoped they would, 
with great affection as well as firmness, enforce the rule, so as 
not to lose their hold on young people. The Conference finally 
resolved to improve the wording of the rule in question. : 
[This is another step in this bigoted, Sabbatarian, anti- 
musical, anti-whatever tends to liveliness of spirit, movement]. 








Torat forgetfulness of self will alone develop that which 
is most desirable in ourselves, either as Artist or Man ; and by 
that humility and forgetfulness will many a feeble man leave a 
deeper mark on his time than the egotist of mightier power.— 





fere with the business of the firm, even for a day, owing to the 
immense quantity of stock on hand.— Times. 


Crayon. 
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AN AUTO-REVIEW. 
“ To the Editor of the Musical World. 


“Dear Srr—Will you have the kindness to insert the inclosed 
as an advertisement in the Musical World. I present you with 
acopy. May I beg to draw your attention to the piece in the 
colums—something in the following, or as it stands :— 


‘This is a favourite air of Beethoven’s, beautifully and artistically 
arranged, the subject well developed, the melody varied in the baritone 
of the instrument, and is in all respects worthy of warm commen- 
dation.’ 

“Tf you will reply per post the cost of the advertisement I 
will remit the amount in P.O, stamps or otherwise, as you 
think proper. Yours truly 

“ Barnsley, Yorkshire, August 18, 1856.” J. N. Asquirn. 

[We have much pleasure in complying with our corre- 
spondent’s request, and have preferred inserting his review 
“as it stands.’ The advertisement will be found in another 
part of our impression.—Eb. J. W.] 

LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Sir,—Our Philharmonic Society have come to their senses 
again, and we have Mesdames Albertini, Viardot Garcia, and 
Piccolomini advertised for concerts which had become before so 
destitute of talent that the following was written by a wag, and 
handed about. I think it is worthy a place in your journal. 

Your obedient servant, F Swarr. 
“IMPROMPTU. 
* When Music, heavenly mai i, was young,’ 
The Muses wrote, Apollo sung, 
But now she’s old, the senseless strumpet, 
We've Picco’s pipe, like penny trumpet ; 
While Mynheer Liddel 
Squeaks on big fiddle; 
And Father Isaac knocks chromatics, 
As if piano groan’d with rheumatics, 
Thinking e’en Handel 
Mizht hold a candle, 
With satisfaction, 
To view his action.” 
[Is the above to he accepted asa fair specimen of Liverpuddlian 
Iy rie epigram.—Eb. ] 
BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
[We have been requested to give insertion to the following] :— 
To the Editors of the Leeds Mereury. 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford, Aug. 20th, 1856. 

GENTLEMEN,—In your paper of Tuesday last, there appeared 
a very good, and, on the whole, well written article upon the 
approaching Bradford Musical Festival. It contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

‘Mrs. Sunderland, we regret to say, las been compelled to with- 
draw her name from the list of principal vocalists, owing to Mr. Costa’s 
non-compliance with her wish to take part in the Messiah. Those 
who remember the great sensation caused by Mrs. Sunderland’s singing 
ofa solo from the Messiah, athe festival of 1853, will, we think, agree 
with us in opinion, that Mr. Costa has not exhibited good judgment in 
refusing to entertain the wishes of our Yorkshire soprano, whose per- 
formance of any part assigned to her, we would venture to assert, could 
not be excelled by that of any living oratorio singer.” 

This requires explanation, not only on Mr. Costa’s account, 
but equally so on Mrs. Sunderland’s. For while it is quite true 
that in curtailing the programme of the Messiah, by going direct 
from “The Trumpet shall sound” to the last chorus, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb, Mr. Costa left out several pieces, amoug them the 
song, “If God be for us,” which Mrs, 8. sang at the Festival, 1853, 
and was willing to sing again; yet this had no intentional re- 
ference to Mrs. 8. whatever; but it was done for the convenience 
of the audience, and in accordance with a practice now almost 


universally prevalent; for, as Mr. Costa truly said, “the interest 
of the oratorio is entirely exhausted with the trumpet song, the 
audience are tired after closely listening (as they always do to 
the Messiah) for upwards of three hours, and the sooner we get 
to the last chorus the better.” (!!!) 

But in the place of the song thus taken from Mrs. Sunderland, 
Mr. Costa very considerately offered her a much better position 
in the Friday morning programme for any favourite song she 
might choose, thus giving her an opportunity of singing one of 
her greatest songs to far more advantage than the one at the end 
of the Messiah. I certainly expected she would have taken 
“ From mighty kings,” a glorious song, which no one, since the 
days of Mrs. Salmon, sings in such thorough Hiindelian style as 
Mrs, Sunderland; but to my infinite regret and great surprise, 
and to the surprise and astonishment of all the musical people I 
have heard speak of it, Mrs. Sunderland positively declined to 
sing at the festival unless she had the song, “ If God be for us 3? 
taking up and holding fast the idea that in shortening the Messiah 
as before described, an intended slight was put upon her. I tried 
every persuasion and explanation in my power, both by letter 
and by intervention of friends, to show her that she had taken 
a wrong position, and was doing herself great injustice, but all 
to no purpose; she “ refused to be comforted,” and so the matter 
rests. 

I cannot help thinking that, in thus acting, Mrs. Sunderland 
has made a great mistake, for she has thrown away a fine oppor- 
tunity of shewing her great abilities, and of delighting her many 
friends, among whom no one feels greater regret than 

Your humble servant, 
Sami. Smiri. 
[From Thursday’s Leeds Mercury.] 





VIVIER AT PLOMBIERES. 
(Translated from La Presse of the 14th inst), 


Tae concert given by Vivier in the salons of Plombiére 
was very brilliant. The patronage of the Emperor, the reputa- 
tion of the illustrious artist, attracted the élite of the bathers. 
The reception of Vivier by His Majesty was as flattering as it 
was distinguished. He conversed with him, and expressed in 
strong terms his gratification at meeting him. The saloon was 
resplendent with lights, flowers and loilettes, as at the Italiens. 
Thrice did the magic horn resound in the astonished ears of 
the auditory. But if the little valley of Plombiéres is rich in 
picturesque situations, in verdant hills, it offers but few resources 
j in a musical point of view. Fortunately, the telegraph of His 
Majesty was placed at the disposal of Vivier. He was thus 
enabled to seeure the assistance of Mdlle. Millet, of Nancy, who 
sang with much taste “La Plainte,” from Jeannot et Collin, 
and some chansonettes. M. Humblot, a young professor, sum- 
moned from Epinal by the same means, displayed remarkable 
talent as an accompanyist. 

The Emperor had requested Vivier to sing some of his own 
compositions. An artist, however, is always afraid to com- 
promise the reputation he has acquired, by revealing to the 
public unawares a new talent, The possession of different capa- 
bilities in a high degree is so rare, that people are slow to 
acknowledge it in one individual, His Majesty conceded to these 
reasons with much good humour, when Vivier added, “ But, at 
your Majesty's, it is different. There I am entirely at your 
service, and shall be too happy to oblige you.” 

On Monday, the 4th of August, a charming /éie was given 
at the Imperial residence. The occasion was unique, and con- 
stituted a frame to set off the artist to the best advantage. 
Vivier had carte blanche, But this was soon well filled. More- 
over, it was illustrated with exquisite devices improvised in 
one day by the pencil of our most eminent provincial painter, 
M. Frangais, who at the time happened to be in his native 

lace. Vivier presented this attractive programme to the 

mperor, The gifted artist multiplied himself. The horn, the 
violin, the piano, each in turn served to interpret some of his 
creations ; these, serious and poetical—those, amusing by their 








sprightliness, their acute observation, their philosophic pith. 
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The whole performance was listened to with an attentiveness 
which bore testimony to the lively interest attached to such 
artistic manifestations. The Emperor, in particular, exhibited 
marked signs of gratification. At the end of each morgeau, he 
approached Vivier to compliment and thank him in the most 
amiable manner. 

M.Humbolt, summoned from Epinal, accompanied the horn 
solos, and presided at the piano. This féte was the first in which 
Vivier exhibited himself without reserve and in the true light 
of his artistic genius. How singular! Vivier has been every- 
where : he has visited St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Berlin, the Hague, London, &c., &c., and yet it was in the bosom 
of a little valley in the Vosges, that, for the first time, he may 
be said to have completely revealed himself. The occasion was 
unique and beyond price. 





LISTZ. 

Pesru, 10th August.—If I return once more to the sub- 
ject of Listz’s Consecration Mass, it is for the sake of in- 
forming you that the affair has taken a satisfactory turn, 
inasmuch as it is definitively settled that Listz’s Mass will 
be performed on the day when the church at Gran is con- 
secrated, under the personal direction of the Emperor. The 
paltry intrigues to which Listz’s work was nearly sacrificed 
having elicited an universal, unanimous ery of indignation in 
all artistic and patriotic cireles, and in the right-minded* portion 
of the press, whether domestic or foreign, this last turn in affairs 
could not fail to give excited minds a feeling of the deepest 
satisfaction, As a matter of fact, I can tell you that Listz will 
be here in a few days, when the rehearsals ‘will immediately 
begin. Sixty instrumentalists, (ten first and second violins, 
eight tenors, six violoncelli and contra-bassi), and as many 
singers will be employed in the execution of the work ; the 
solo singers are not named as yet. Let me add, that I am 
positively assured that the Consecration Mass is to be repeated 
at the concert, which Liszt has promised to get up at the 
Museumsaal, for the benefit of our Conservatorium, in addition 
to one of his“Symphonische Dichtungen,” in order that the 
larger public of Pesth, who will be unable to hear the mass at 
Gran, may have an opportunity of enjoying the work.—(Corres- 
pondent of Wiener Blitter fiir Musik. 





On the 9th inst, Liszt will call at Vienna, on his way from 
Prague, and, after remaining there a day, will proceed to Pesth to 
make arrangements with the Kapellmeister Erkel for the study 
of his grand mass, composed for the conseeration of the cathe- 
dral at Gran. When the solemnities are over, Liszt will spend 
some days in Vienna, where a serenade to his honour is prepared 
by John Strauss. On this occasion the music from Wagner's 
Lohengrin will be performed for the first time—(Neue Berliner 
Mus, Zeit.) 





* A modest approximation to the unattainable word: “ gesinnungs- 
tiichtig.” 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT FREYBOURG. 


[Tue following rhapsody is from a private letter addressed to 
Dwight’s Journal of Music :—Ep.] 


“ But the famous organ, built by Mooser, was the great attraction, 
and is considered one of the finest, if not the finest in Europe. Certain 
it is, I felt that I had never heard anything that could be called an 
organ before, fine as some of ours are. We made a large party of 
strangers from our hotel, and paying a fee of one franc each, at the 
appointed hour, eight o'clock, P.M., we entered the church, taking 
seats as far from the organ as possible. he music selected is always 
that which will best exhibit the wonderful powers of the instrument ; 
but it was so perfectly played that it had not the effect of anything like 
clap-trap, 

“First we had the national song of Austria, a charming air, followed 
by variations upon it, of the organist’s own composition, infinite in 
changes. The last piece was also of his own composition, representing 





convent among the mountains. Sighings and gusts of wind are heard 
and low, smothered roarings—flashes of lightning—rumbling thunder 
driving rain and fierce howlings, as of a terrible hurricane. Through all 
this, occasionally was heard the prayer of a single monk or nun, in the 
sweetest, most plaintive of melodies, represented by so close an imita- 
tion of the human voice, that we could hardly believe there was not a 
company of singers up in the dimly-lighted organ-loft. And then all 
the voices would seem to join in grand chorus to finish the evening 
vespers, All the while, above the roar of the fierce tempest and the 
songs of the monks, tolled a bell, signalising to the weather-beaten 
traveller that a refuge was near. 

“TI had heard great playing, I had thought, at home, and splendid 
organs ; but this surpassed ail my ideas of what an organ might be. 
You know, in America, when anything is undertaken to show what a 
player can do with his hands and feet, our organs do not seem to 
join in the display; they make a great noise, but the sounds jump, 
particularly in the playing of accompaniments. There was nothing of 
the sort here. We were entranced, as we sat listening in the old 
cathedral, till the twilight had died away entirely, and there was 
nothing to be seen save the glimmering light far up in the organ-loft, 
which cast but faint shadows through the gloomy aisles. But the 
music of that glorious organ—shall I ever hear anything like it again 
on earth ?” 


[The Freybourg storm-player had seemingly a good “flat” for 
an auditor]. 








Paris, August 18th—(From a Correspondent.\—You will 
naturally be anxious to have some account of the new ballet 
just produced at the Grand-Opéra, from an authentic source. It 
is called Les Elfes, is in three acts—the scenario by M. Saint- 
Georges, the dances by M. Mazillier, the music by the well- 
known M. le Comte Gabrielli. Les Elfes is —_ constructed 
and has a pretty story, but is too complicated for a ballet. The 
animation of a stone statue with which a mortal has fallen in love, 
is not a new idea, but the treatment is novel,and, clearly expressed 
in pantomime, could not failto strike. As usual, neither cost nor 
expense has been spared in the getting up of the ballet, which is 
quite worthy of the Grand-Opéra. Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris— 
whom your readers cannot have forgotten as one of the most 
accomplished and prettiest of danseuses at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in the season 1852 and *3—achieved a decided and well-merited 
success, and was accepted at once and without a dissentient voice 
as a first-rate dancer.* I have yet to acquire the art of discrimi- 
nating between two dancers of ability ; that is, 1 cannot of my 
accord perceive the subtle distinctions between the steps and 
pirouettes of different artists. I know that I was vastly pleased 
with Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris, that I was convinced she must have 
very strong toes—a great recommeniation—that she bounded 
like a wapiti-elk, and that she possesses a very winning way. 
However, the liking and opinion of ove of the uninitiated like 
myself must go for nothing. The pulie were delighted, and 
the Emperor and Empress, both of whom attended the first 
representation of the ballet, were among the warmest applauders. 
he character of Sylvia, the Queen of the Elfs, is well adapted 
to display the talents of a good mime to the best advantage ; 
and Mdile. Amalia Ferraris displayed her talents to the very 
best. MM. Petipa and Segarelli played the two rivals, and 
Mdlle. Marquet was the other lady, who was also much ap- 
proved of. The Queen of the Elfs, by the way, is a vengeful 
and highly tragical personage, and may be denominated the 
Medea of supernatural life. The young ladies, who twined 
round Sylvia like so many lilies round a dahlia, were becom- 
ingly represented, and should not be forgotten. They all looked 
very handsome at a distance. Of the music, Iam in a better 
condition, or better qualified, to judge. The author, 
M. le Comte Gabrielli, you know, of course, has already written 
music for a ballet produced in Paris, and for more than 
sixty ballets in Italy. The music of Les Eifes is fluent, but 
trifling, and has little character. Some of the tunes will 
recognised as old friends undisguised, and others will be detected 
ju spite of airy paletots and feathered hats. Nevertheless, 





* The Parisians will be claiming to have invented Ferraris, as they 





4 storm, as it commences in the distance and draws gradually near a 


did Alboni, Cerito, Rosati, &c.—Ep. 
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M. le Comte Gabrielli came in for his share of the suecess, if so 
be the critics are to be minded. 

A new bouffonnerie musicale in one act, called Dewxr Vieille 

Gardes, words by MM. de Villeneuve and Lemonnier, music by 
M. Delibes, has been produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens. The 
piece is bad, but the music is pretty. M. Delibes is a pupil of 
the late Adolph Adam, and his present composition augurs well 
for his future. 
: At the Grand-Opéra, the revival of Gudllaume Tell, with all 
the music, is announced for Friday. The Prophéte, with Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo as Fides, will follow soon after ; and later in the 
season it is expected that Mad. Medori will appear in Jes 
Vépres Sicilliennes. 





A NOTE FROM Mr. CRAWFORD, THE SCULPTOR. 
Newport, R. I., Juny 22, 1856 


To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

May I ask the favour of your giving publicity to the following 
explanation in reference to a misunderstanding, which I sup- 
posed some months since had been sufficiently cleared up by 
your remarks in an article upon the inauguration of the statue 
of Beethoven. 

I arrived a few days since from Rome, and hasten to express 
my surprise at there having been any question regarding the 
right of proprietorship exercised by Mr. C. C. Perkins in pre- 
senting the bronze statute of Beethoven to the Music Hall of 
your city. I find that attempts have been made to claim for me 
a portion of whatever thanks the public owe to Mr. Perkins for 
the liberality of his donation, by suggesting that he merely paid 
the expense required for the model of the statue and its execu- 
tion in bronze; while I gave my time and thought to the 
creation of it, as an acknowledgment of the obligations I may 
be under for the appreciation your townsmen have conferred 
upon me. 

I desire that it may be distinctly understood, in justice to 
Mr. Perkins, that such a representation is without any founda- 
tion whatever. 

I shall only observe, in reply to it, that when Mr. Perkins 
expressed to me his intention of ordering the bronze statue in 
ate, I immediately requested that he would allow me to 

edicate my time in the production of the model, as an indica- 
tion of my esteem, and of my regard for the friendship with 


which he has honoured me during many years. I need scarcely ; 


say that my friend insisted upon declining as strenuously as I 
insisted upon his accepting ne a souvenir ; and that finally he 
was induced to accede to my wishes. I have only to add that I 
shall always consider the statue to be in every sense the property 
of Mr. Perkins, and that I have no more right to question his 
disposition of it than I should have to claim any portion of the 
praise due to him for a donation without example, I believe, in 
the city of Boston. Hoping that this subject, which I regret to 
find is still a vexed one, may be set at rest for ever by the 
explanation I have given.—I remain very respectfully yours, 
THos, CRAWFORD, 





Toronto.—Miss Louisa Pyne, Messrs. Harrison, Stretton, and 
Horncastle, gave a concert in the St. Lawrenve Hall, on Friday 
evening, July 18th. We believe there can have been but one 
feeling experienced by the audience on that occasion—that of 
unmingled satisfaction. Never, in our opinion, since Jenny 
Lind entranced the people of Toronto by her performance in 
the same hall, has a swee**: or more perfect voice been heard 
there than Miss Pyne’s. he troupe will visit us again on the 
5th inst. 

Mad. De la Grange and Herr Gottschalk gave a concert in 
the same hall on the 4th July. Her Excellency Lady Head 
was present, and there was a very good audience. Some of our 
readers may think us hard to please, but we certainly could not 
experience the least enthusiasm in Mad. De la Grange’s per- 
formance. It appeared to be her only aim to show off her 
execution, to the exclusion of all thought for the music. 
Gottschalk displayed many fine qualities as a pianist, but 
having heard Thalberg and others in Europe, we could not 





conscientiously pronounce him, as some contemporaries have, 
the first pianist living. A second concert was given on the 8th. 

Madile. Parodi, assisted by Mr. and Mdme. Strakosch, gave a 
concert in the St. Lawrence Hall, on the Ist July.’ We had not 
before an opportunity of hearing Madlle. Parodi and’ her tom- 
peers, and were therefore agreeably surprised to find her ‘real/; 
above the common run of singers, who have lately made their 
appearance amongst us. We cannot, however, commit ourselves 
so far as to say she is the embodiment of perfection!’ Mi. 
Strakosch played «el, and justly earned the applause he received. 
But we were disappointed to think that one of his abilities 
should pander to such low taste as that which could find amusé- 
ment and pleasure in such humdrum as “ the banjo.” —Canadian 
Musical Review. 

Montreat.—La Grange and Gottschalk gave concerts here at 
the Mechanic’s Hall, on the 15th and 17th, and at the Theatre 
Royal on the 22nd and 23rd July. The concert in aid of the 
Nightingale Fund took place on the 10th July, and not the 
30th June, as was at first announced. It appears to have been 
entirely successful. The “French Mountaineer Minstrels ” have 
given concerts, and also sang in the catholic churches in this 
city. They are, it would appear, under some obligation, or vow, 
to exile themselves from their native land for twenty-five years, 
during which time they are to travel throughout the world, 
singing in all the churches of their creed. (!)—Jbid. 





AZUOENA. 
Most happy father of two darling sons 
Was the good Count Luna. 
Near to the cradle of the second born 
A faithful nurse did sleep, 
When at the breaking of a fatal morn 
She doth awake and see 
An inauspicious and ghastly woman. 
* * * * * 


She said she was going to foretell 
The fortune of the child. 
Falsehood! With slow fever 
The infant since hath been 
Languid and white as death— 
He shiver’d that whole night. 

* * * * * 
The day after he arose with piercing lamentation 
The effect of incantation. 

The hideous sorceress was then arrested 
And doom’d to perish in tormenting fire, 
But she had left a worthy daughter. 

* * * % * * 
One day the child in vain was sought 

And at the place where she was burnt 

Of a young child scattered around 

The bones were found. 

# * * * #* * 

A servant of our master died with fear 

That he had struck the brow of the old witch. 
Some have seen her on the housetops, 
Sometimes she takes the form of a great owl, 
Sometimes those of a crow. 

Hid in the form of a most unlucky bird, 

One night appear'd the witch in his room 
Staring at him with fiery, hideous eyes, 
Filling the place with screams 

Just when the hour of midnight did strike— 
For ever damn’d be the fatal witch! 


(From Manfredo Maggioni’s translation of Z/ Trovatore.) 


SONG OF THE TROVATORE. 
Upon the earth forlorn 
By fate and struggles worn 
A heart is still in store 
For the sad troubadour 
And if he can be sure 
Of her affections pure 
Can fortune bestow more ?} 
To the glad troubadour 





Do Do: 
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MUSICAL PARTY WARFARE. 
(From Dwight's “ Journal of Music”— Boston.) 


On another page we copy some curious articles about the 
recent performance of Robert Schumann’s Puradise and the Peri, 
in enkie: Those from the Musical World, like the articles in 
the same journal last year about Richard Wagner, manifest a 
disposition to find nothing good in any music emanating 
from certain recent German composers, whoin it is pleased to 
sweep together into one category, called sarcastically the “ Music 
of the Future.” Mr. Chorley, of the Atheneum, is equally bitter 
and systematically opposed to whatsoever hails from that 

uarter.. So is the musical critic of the 7imes, and so are most 
of the musical oracles of England ; while at the same time they 
claim Mendelssohn to themselves, set him up as the model and 
ne plus ultra of a musician, and abuse the Germans for not 

ublishing every MS. work or sketch he left behind him, good, 
ad, or indifferent, 

Of the particular merits or demerits of Paradise and the Peri, 
the three hours long cantata, we cannot speak, since we are not 
familiar with the work. We only know that in Germany, where 
there are as good judges of music as there are in England, the 
work has been over and over brought out with acceptance, and 
spoken of with admiration in the best critical journals. As to 
the utter lack of melody complained of, the “c¢hree hours of 
organized sound without a single tune,” those of our readers 
who were so fortunate as to be present at a certain private 
concert held in Chickering’s Rooms last winter, and to 
hear the “Chorus of Houris” from the work in question, 
will be slow to chime in with the complaint so far as that piece 
is concerned, and remembering that experience, will be apt to 
take the English report with some grains of allowance. More- 
over we have heard more than one intelligent German say, that 
in musical ¢deas Schumann is rich to overflowing, that his chief 
short-coming has been in the art of using them to the best ad- 
vantage ; that, given half the ideas found in Paradise and the 
Peri, Mendelssohn, by his consummate treatment, would have 
produced a wonder of the world. 

But this we do know. We have come in contact with Robert 
Schumann’s creative genius at enough points to know that he is 
not to be set aside as nought by any dictum of an English or an 
old-school prejudice. We have heard and have enjoyed, and 
been inspired by—and so have not a few of our readers—a sym- 
phony of his, a piano quintet of his, a great variety of his com- 
positions for the piano alone, which, if they were in some 
respects strange, have yet left a deep impression, and a desire, 
which grows by every hearing, to listen to them again. He has 
composed songs surely, which are among the most beautiful 
and full of melody and feeling that we know, and which “ appeal,” 
(to use the Musical World’s expression,) to both ear and heart. 
Therefore the wholesale condemnation of the London critics 
makes us suspect there may be something of these qualities in 
Paradise and the Peri. To take a somewhat analogous case in 
literature, such abuse is probably worth just about as much as 
some of the slashing criticisms upon Robert Browning. 

But the most striking folly and injustice of this partisan war- 
fare is the absurd way in which it confounds together composers 
who are most essentially unlike. New School and Old School 
become mere catch-words, mutual bugbears, and whatever is 
not wholly of the one is set down as wholly of the other, whoso 
is not for us is against us, and so the thorough-going partisan 
sees only one indefinite level in all his adversaries, and has but 
one name for the host of them. “Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, 
Franz, and Co.!” There is a combination for you! “Music of 
the Future!” It is mere calling names. It is like the blind 
and absurd way of calling people “ Transcendentalists” in this 
country when they show any individuality of thought. For 
Schumann is no more like Wagner, than Mendelssohn is like 
Wagner. Their adventurousness, their Beethoven-like unwil- 
lingness to be mere copyists, is about all théy have in common. 
Of the young Brahms we know but little ; but we presume it is 
enough for the London critics’ purpose, that Schumann happened 
to admire him and anticipate great things of him. As to Robert 
Franz, he surely is not in any way of kindred tendency with 


——, 


Wagner. His songs are entirely sui generis, as much remarkable 
for their even classical perfection of form and harmony, as for their 
culiar genius. And when he has written for many voices, as 
ymns, a kyrie, &c., there is no master with whom he seems so 
Kesired as with the most classic of the classics—old Sebastian 
ch! 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BEETHOVEN,* 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 


Asa star of the first magnitude in the musical firmament 
shines the name of a man, who opened an entirely new path in 
the domain of music, and who by the magic of his melodies 
mightily stirred the hearts of his hearers and drew tears from 
their eyes. This hero, whom nature had gifted with a rich and 
inexhaustible imagination, was Ludwig van Beethoven. 

He sprang from a musical family. His grandfather, Ludwi 
van Beethoven, who died Dec. 24, 1773, as kapellmeister an 
bass singer in the service of the Elector of Cologne, Max 
Frederick, had often in his earlier days appeared acceptably u 
a national theatre established by his liege. He had particularly 
distinguished himself in the musical play: L’amore artigiano, 
and in the then very favourite opera, “ The Deserter,” by Mon~ 
signy. His son, John van Beethoven, also devoted himself to 
music. He held afterwards a position in the chapel of the Elector, 
residing at Bonn. On the 12th of Nov. 1767, he married Maria 
Magdalena Kewerich, the daughter of a head cook of the Elector 
of Treves, and widow of the electoral Chamberlain, Johann 
Laym. She was born on the 20th of December, 1746, at Ehren- 
breitstein, near Coblenz, and died at Bonn on the 17th of July, 
1787. Her husband died December 18, 1792. 

The second son by this marriage was the great master of 
tones, Ludwig van Beethoven. He was born at Bonn, on the 
17th of December, 1770. His elder brother, Ludwig Maria, 
had died soon after his birth (April 2, 1769). After him two 
younger brothers saw the light : Caspar Anton Carl, on the 8th 
of April, 1774; and Nicolaus Johann, on the 2nd of October, 
1776. The former supported himself as a pianoforte-teacher ; 
the latter learned the art of an apothecary at Bonn. Both 
afterwards followed their brother Ludwig to Vienna, where he 
spent the greatest part of his life. 

Reliable accounts indicate as the spot where Beethoven first 
saw the light, the “Graus house,” situated in the Bonn-gasse, 
No. 515, the fourth house on the right from the Jews’ lane, 
afterwards owned by Dr. Schildt. Subsequently his parents 
hired a habitation of the baker, Fischer, in the Rhein-gasse, 
No, 934, and this house has often been erroneously taken for 
Beethoven’s birth-place. 

The scandal here and there circulated about Beethoven’s 
descent from the King of Prussia, Frederick William I1., 
scarcely needs a refutation, since neither was that monarch in 
Bonn before Beethoven’s birth, nor had the mother ever left 
that city during her married life. How Beethoven expressed 
himself concerning it, appears from a letter which he addressed 
in the latter part of his life, December 7, 1826, to an aged friend. 
“You write me,” said Beethoven, “that I have somewhere been 
referred to asa natural son of the late King of Prussia. I heard 
of the story a long time ago. But I have made it a principle 
never to write anything about myself, and never to answer any- 
thing that is written about me. I gladly leave it to you there- 
fore to make known to the world the honesty of my parents, 
and particularly of my mother.” 











* As the indisposition of Mr. Bridgeman has temporarily suspended 
the translation of Beethoven—An Art Study, we avail o ves of 
neighbour Dwight to keep the image of THE MAN before our readers,— 
Ep. 





WHar motive can there be, what inspiration, to real artists to band 
themselves together as a true orchestra, if they are to play only the 
music that will tickle the vulgar, if the real treasures of the art of 
music are to be as much let alone as if they had never been created, 





and there were no art! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Kore SURREY GARDENS.--Last week of the 
Zouaves.—Jullien’s Concerts Every Evening.—Immense success of the 
Zouave Quadrille, in which are introduced the Zouwe Clarions of the Ist and 2nd 
Regiments of the Imperial Guard.—Madame Riidersdorff every evening.—Vocal 
and Instrumental Soloists—Colossal Pictures of Constantinopie aud the Alps— 
Turkish Kiosk and Hluminated Terrace—Enormous Glacier and Fairy Caverns— 
Brilliant Pyrotechnic Display and Emblematic Tableau. 

Admission, Is. Reserved Seats in Music Hall and Firework Balcony (including 
admission to the Gardens), 2s. 6d., may be secured at tie Gardens, and at 
Jullien and Co’s., 214, Regent-street. 





HE BELLS OF ST. PETERSBURG.—Air by Beet- 

hoven, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and respectfully ded cated to Lady 

Augusta Wentworth, by J. W. Asquith, Organi-t, St. Mary’s, Barusley. 
Wesszl and Co, 3s. 6d., or, post free, from the Author. 





aes LOVE (Treue Liebe.)—No. 1 of the Six German 
Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





ARTING SONG (Wanderlied.)—No 2 of the Six Ger- 
man Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-stre-t. 





| Rae. AND HAPPINESS (Liebe und Gliick.)—No. 3 
of Six German Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick, 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





Rus SONG (Rheinweinlied).—No. 4 of Six German 
.& Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-strees. 


GEBENADE (Aennchen von Tharau.)—No. 5 of Six 


German Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick, 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








HE FAITHFUL FRIEND (Der Gute Kamerad.)— 


No. 6 of Six German Voikslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph 
Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 





TORDMANN’S ISABELLE.—Romance on a popular 
French Air. Price 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sous, Musical Library, 28, Holles- 
street. 





ORDMANN’S BRINDISL—From La Traviata (Li- 


biamo.) Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





| bag aay iake ‘8 LA MIA LETIZIA.—The popular 
; Cavatina from Verdi’s Lombardi. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. 





ORDMANN’S GENEVE.—A popular piece on De 
24 OF coor gua Air. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 





ORDMANN’S TROUBADOUR'S SONG (Ah, che 


; la morte.)\—From the celebrated prison scene in Verdi’ r > 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-stheet. + ey ee 





one MANN’S SICILIENN E.—The celebrated 
icilienne sung by Cruvelli, in Verdi's Les Vé icili , rice 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, H x wot bg tap fea cpa es 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS have again 

cured an ulcerated leg.—Charles Martin, of Winchester, was for six 

years afflicted with an ulcerated leg; there were thirteen wounds fg it pe gen 
alarming character, and he tried every remedy that professional skill could 
devise, which, however, only made him worse, and, with disease and suffering 
became & mere skeleton. About ten months ago, he commenced using Hoi- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills; and these wonderful remedies, in twelve weeks, left 
him without a wound or blemish, enjoying sound and robust health, Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York : by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta. . ‘ 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN A HANDSOME VOLUME, BOUND, 
PRICE ONE GUINEA, 
FIFTY FAVOURITE SONGS, 


BY 
LUIGI GORDIGIANI. 
Including all his most celebrated Compositions of the last Ten Years, 


CONTENTS, 


No. No. 

1.—IL CANTO DEL PESCATORE. | 26.—GIACCOMINA. 

2.—LA STELLA D’AMORE. 27.—DESIDERIO. 
3.—IMPOSSIBILE. 28,—BELEZZA BE CRUDELTA. 
4.—L'INFERMITA, 29.—QUAN DO NEL TUOSEMBIANTH 
5.—E INUTILE. 30.—L’AURETTA. 
6.—IMPRESSIONE. 31.—MI GUARDA. 

7.—A MARIA. 32.—CHE. 

8.—IL ROSAJO. 33.—ROSETTINA. 
9.—GELOSIA. 34.—TRA LA LA. 

10.—ERA UN SORRISO. | 35.~ANCORA TAMO. 

11.—IL NOME DI MIA MADRE, | 36.—SILVIA. 

12.—IL DESERTORE. | 37,—ESICENZA. 


: “ | 88.—SALUTL. 
14.—TUTTI I SABBATI. | 39.—MORIRE D’AMORE, 
15.—SPERANZA DEL MIO COR. ; 40.—SIETE BELLO. 
16.—IO TAMO. 


| 41.—EURISO. 


17.—LA BOSCAJUOLA. 42.—RILLA. 
18.—LA PIPA DEL NONO. ,43.—E MEZZO DIL. 
19.—LA PENSIEROSA, |44.—LA ROS. 


ROSA. 
20.—LA CIAMBELLA. !45.—UN UOMO FELICE, 


21.—VORREI MORIR. |46.—UN BACIO. 
22,—IL CANTO DEL MENESTRELLO, | 47.—LUCIETTA. 
23.—RIMEDIO, |48.—O MEE PENSTER. 
24.—POVERA LINGUA MIA. | 49.—O GIOVENETTA, 


25.—L’ AMORE. | 50.—DORMITE, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
SPECTATOR. 

“ This is a remarkable publication, both in form and matter. It is a collectio 
of vocal yicces by Sisnor Gordigiaui, of Florence, whose repatation on the Conri 
nent as an Italian song-writer is similar to that of Schubert as a composer of the 
German school. @ordigiani’s songs are in the purest Italian style—the style 
formed by the Puesiellos and Cimarozas of a furmer day—cleay, simple, and 
perfectly vocal, with originality of thought and great sxill in construction. 
They hive the further recommendation that their words are *‘ choice Ita!ian ;” 
graceful little poems, some of them very gay, others tender aud pathetic.” 





ATHEN E£UM. 

“These songs, composed by Luigi Gordigiani, will do no d’scredit to one of the 
choicest composers of chamber songs now living. Signor Gordigiani’s motivi are 
sometimes so good and marked as to make us regret that they are not put to more 
ambitious use by the maestro. Thero is the stuff, fur instance, in No. 2, La Stella 
D’Amore, of which a redoubtable and effective opera cabaletta could have been 
made, The pieces in this collection are both as delicate as they are effective ; 
charming to sing ; aud, therefore, capital practice for the voice.’ 





MORNING HERALD, 


“We have to notice the volume of vocal pieces published by Signor Gordigian 
with the commendation due to the taste and fincy disclosed by the composer, 
whose skill in writing mnsie for the drawing-room is probably superior to that of 
most of his contemporaries who have addressed themselves to this delicate branch 
of the art. It contains a circle of ariettas, ballatas, aud romances, &c., for all 
voices. These morceaux are eminently fitted for the atmosphere of the salon or 
boudoir. The genius of the writer is as elegant as it is polite, and these chansons 
breathe the most perfect mental refinement, A certain tone of languor and 
effemivacy is perceivable here as in the furmer case, but the gracefulness of the 
musical vein is thoroughly charming. Seutiment never had a more alluring expo- 
nent than in this dainty composer.” 





DAILY NEWS. 


“ Among the Italian composers of the present time, Signor Gordigiami of Florence 
holds a distinguished place. His numerous vocal compositions are highly 
esteemed on the Continent, and are beginning to be known and esteemed in 
this country. The elegant work before us will confirm his reputation, The 
proportion of the pieces in this volume are admirably calculated for the use of 
accomplished lady-performers—being free from those difficulties of execution 
which demand the powers of a professional artist; they ouly require a cultivated 
voice and style joined to intelligence and feeling. In every one of these picces, in 
short, there is some:hing t» engage the fancy or the heart.” 





MORNING ADVERTISER, 


“ The pieces are varied in character, and have the merit of originality in eon- 
ception, and taste in construction. The cantabile is carried out as voice writing 
should be. In scoring the accompaniment, which is always brilliant and delicate, 
Signor Gordigiani also exhibits great skill and taste. We commend Signor 
Gordigiani’s volume to all singers aud musicians of taste aud refinement.” 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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A CATALOGUE of MUSIC, including various Works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Czerny, Gluck, Hiiudel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rossini, &c., of Treatises on Music, and Works on its History, NOW READY.— 
Also, Part 183 of a Monthly Catalogue of Books, gratis, and post-freo. 

JOHN PETHERAM, 94, High Holborn. 


O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Tuomas 
LetcurorD (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Pubiisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishiug of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under the usual es, The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by au eminent 
professor. Estimates given. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 
Patent.—These Instruments obtaiued FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 1851, and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 
stock now ready for selection, None can surpass them, and the prices are 
moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, aud 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 


form Music-sel!«rs and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvemen‘s in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manua! labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Lilustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-strect, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 

















1, Good Night! Beloved! Screnade. Sung by Sims Reeves 2" 6 
2. The Reaper and the Flowers, Song. Sung by Madame Amadei 2 6 
3. This is the Place, Stand still, my Steed. Sung by MissHuddart .. 2 0 
4. The Green Trees whispered mild and low. Sung by Miss Dolby 2 0 
5. Annie of Tharaw. Sung by Mr. Weiss oo 2 6 
6. The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolby oe ee 20 
7. Trust her not. Duet. Sung by the Misses Brougham ee 3 0 





BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK O’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d. 
“‘A charming arrangement of one of the most pleasing Scottish Mclodies.”— 

Court Circular. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano ée <a ee ee MS Cd 
‘The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller effurts of 

Adolph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. oe ° oe «=: 88. Od=. 


“This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity. It 
is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.”— 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


8. d. 
No. 1. THE MINSTREL BOY .. = oe oe ‘ie ai os; $6 
2, FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOMETHE HOUR 2 6 
8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? we 
“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the — of his Irish melodies. We have scen the first three numbers of the series, 
and nothing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; it is the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular-composer.”—Court Circular. 
Mh eagle tp comarort oo roe, 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
> be called “Nationa, inthe . has true Mngiieh chastane shen it, 
it an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brillis 
variation, and an effective coda.”"—Musical World, nn 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 








LASS AND CHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 
on view, at their large Show Rooms, Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, the LARGEST and CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and CHINA in 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory aid 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


NO EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hungerford Market, Iondon, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easilyrun 
to sced, and is a splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d. 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, 1s. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, &s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 


TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“‘Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s# 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it: she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawsvn, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE. 


This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an cqually efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is inclused in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure aud spoon), by the preparers, 


BUILER AND HARDING, 
CHEM 


ISTS, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London, 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured beverage contains “the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most skilfully and delicately 
preserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable.” 

The inventors think it would be superfluous in this address to say more than 
that the Medical Faculty have for years past used and recommended this dietetic 
article for the cure of Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs: 
the symptoms of which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous Affections, Jaundice, 
Censtipation of the Bowels or. Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections or 
Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression of Spirits, 
Loss of Appetite, Flatulency or Debility of the Stomach, together with other 
fur:ctional derangements. In promoting a healthy secretion of bile, &c., it may 
be employed with great advantage. 

Families and others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable beverage for 
daily use, and one which, from its valuable detergent and purifying properties, 
will be found an excellent substitute to supply the place of the ordinary domestic 
beverages, tea and coffee, where these are found to be injurious. 

This important invention has received the approbation and patronage of the 
most eminent members of the medical profession; amongst whom, for example, 
the following few may be mentioned, viz.—Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
Bryant, Conquest, Dunn, Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, Marsden, 
Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, Williams, Yeoman, &e. 
Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; and may be had, with Printed 
Directions, at most Druggists, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea Dealers, or direct 
from 


BUTLER AND HARDING, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
For Shipping it will be found an excellent article ; and its cooling, purifying, 
and detergent properties render it a most valuable beverage for the Indies, or 
other warm or Continental climates. 

The above may also be. obtained of Mr, SANGER, 150, Oxford-street; and Mr. 




















CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





D, Steer, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


.d 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, Viz. ;— 8. d. 
««Go, thou art free.” John Barnett ee os és os oe co aye 
Ditto oe Ae RS ra a 


PF My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Fn 
A New 5 ag (abridged) of Joun Barnetr’s celebrated seal a was ha 
Voi 


JOHN Banwi ETT's ‘4Schvol for the Voice, +4 comp! ete , oc a 


COSTA’S ‘ ELI.” 
The following arrangements of the Airs, Choruses, &c., for the Organ, 
by Epmunp T. CuHIPP, viz. — 


oe - on 


The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp a se ‘ se « 2&2 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. oe oe oe ee a ee 
The Evening Prayer (Air) ditto ditto . oe os oe oe Pra ee 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto as «s os wa ee 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ni oe 5a oe ss 20 
Woe unto us(Chorus) ditto ditto ‘ + oe ee oe 20 
Blessed, Hailelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. oe vie ee 20 
March cf the Israelites ditto ditto ER 20 
COSTA’S ‘ELI,’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLI AM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Admired ge gen from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte pe 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books 5 0 
pomdaailanate for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (aa lid. ) to cach book ts 

e@ se 

Admired movements from “Eli,” arranged as Piauoforte Duets, by be H. 
Callcott, in 2 books ach 6 0 

Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, to each a 
the set 3 0 

NEW OPERATIC — iegeaaed —— seen 

Addio del Passato (La Traviata) ° 2 0 
A forsé lui che l’anima (La Traviata) ss Verdi we 2 0 
Ah; che la morte (Il Trovatore) : -» Verdi oe os bow 
De’ miei bollenti Spiriti (La T raviata) .» Verdi oe - 1°6 
Dete alla giovine (La Traviata) ‘ . +o +» Verdi oo - 1 6 
Diprovenza il mar (La Traviata) oe oe es -. Verdi oe a ak 
Il Bagno .. ‘s Sis 4 TT Ss ee es, 
Ti Balen suo sorriso (ll Tro vatore) oe “ oe oe Verdi a eo 10 
Fra Veglia e sopro os re oe oo oot Opnett - 20 
La Donna e Mobile oe oe oe ee oe -» Verdi oe eo 20 
Le Sorelle .. - a ee ee ee 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi, La Trav ita) oe «» Verdi ee « 2 0 
Signor del ciel (coro e quartette ‘‘ Eli”) oe .. Costa oo 2 6 
Son per via fia dal Mattino i a ca om MO Ca 
Stride la Vampa (I] Trovatore) oe in ne .» Verdi ns a. De, 
Tre Romauze Italiane .. - os oe - . G. Operti o & 8 


THE 103RD PSALM, 
Composed for the Bradford — Musical Festival, 1 
Jackson (Masham) ‘ . oe we - 
Or, separately .. oa oe 
No. 1.—Praise the Lord, O my 7 soul (Air, Soprano), 
2.—The Lord exccuteth righteousness (Double Chorus). 
3 the Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
4.—He hath not dealt with us after our sins (Double Chorus). 
5.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
6.—But the merciful go. dness of the Lord (Chorus). 
7.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Buss). 
8.—Glory be to the Father (Double Chorus). 


HENRY LESLIE’S COM ors vielen 


856, Road William 
15 


:. each 2 0 





Oh Ict me sing to thee. Song, by Henry Leslie .. os ee eo 20 
I saw a golden sunbeam fall. Song aitto se oe <o ee « 20 
I do not ask a brighter lot. Song ditto oe oe ee a seu 0 
Shall I be remembered. Song ditto os vie ° 20 
Ales, by the same Composer— 
OMemory. Trio, by Henry Leslie . ogee oe 
And all the Works by the above popular ‘Composer. 
HENRY LUNN’S COM ree s. 
Beneath thy Casement, By Henry Lunn ee . * o 20 
No form but thine ditto es oe ee ‘e oe o 2 0 
Peace to thee ditto ee or) os os és « 2 0 
Let us be joyous ditto os os is + as oo 24 
Adieu, ye woods ditto i oo ee oe oe -- 2 0 
Gay Lark ditto oo) BoD 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 
Agnese (Romance’, dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes oe oo. 8 0 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegan', dedicated to Miss Warner vo" 
Heart's Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver oe 8 0 
J. sephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 3 0 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke. 3 0 
L’ — ev "ae (Morceau de Fantaisie, dedicated to Miss Arabella 
oddar 3 0 
La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies d la Valse), dedicated to Miss F orrest 3 0 
Czarine . Op. 2 3 0 
Morning Star (intended as a ‘Companion to - “Evening ” ur, r”) dedicated 
to Miss Lomax és on 3 0 
Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) are = oe oe oo. Sle 
POLKAS, 
Garrison Polka (Illus weeies os me és ie 2 0 
Osborne Polka .. i nated Pieter 
GALOP 
The Garrison Galop oe . 8 0 
London: Appisoy, HoLLieR AND Lec Cas, 210, agunt-steort, oar 47, King-atreet. 





ADAME. RISTORI.—An Excellent Portrait of this 
celebrated Tragedienne is published with Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
Ss. ., 2nd edition. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


M 


brilliant piece. Price 


DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Price 4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


TOO,” and other Poems. By Beelzebub. Second 

Eiition, Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, ~ (Free by Post, on pers 
of the amount in postage stamps). London; : Soumendd; Hamblin and 
Co., 421, Oxford-strect, and all Booksellers. 





Valse. 








“THe Rat-caTcHer’s DAUGHTER.” 


L= RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 

Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This popular Valse has 
been performed at all the balls of the season, and three times before the Queen 
at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the a _— Ball of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s has been received with the 
greatest applause on every occasion. Published this .” price 3s., by Boosey 
and Sons, Mus ical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 





CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





s. d 
M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of coer rae int eo os oe Se Md 
M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Me ve ee ee oo ( 2 0 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the riv ulet side” .. ; oe ee wo sf 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt’ ” e a « 9 
G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘ Over hill, over dale” .. oo oe e 3 0 
G. Linley’s new ballad, ‘ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. ~ oe ae ay ae 
G, Linley’s song, * In ‘whispers soft and light” ee ‘a ale a 88 
G. Linley’s air, ‘Fair one! thy toils are cal oe oe oe o 2 0 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” ee oe é F 20 
E. Silas’s song, ‘* Resignation” oe ee oe oe 29 
E, Silas’s song, ‘* Oh speed away, ye songs ; of gladuess” oe oo o 28 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land 2, cach 4 0 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books land 2 : ane 
each 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata... oe oe oe ver AB2S 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. es oe - ae o 8.6 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Ducts, books 1, 2, 5, 
cach 5 0 
J. Rumnel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore ee oe oe oe sa 2 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from 11 Trovatore ve oe oe oe vom “eS 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 
No, 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 
3. d. 
E., Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 10 0 
E, Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and een | in a as (No.2)... 8 0 
E. Silas’s I! Pensicroso for the Pianoforte . ee Pint 
E, Silas's Nocturne in E major oe oe oe oe oe ee - $8 6 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. oe ee oe ee eo. 10 0 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) .. eo 6. ei oe oe eo 40 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. oe oe Pr oe oe oe oo 40 
René Favarger’s Somnambula me Pei: oe ~ a 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia... ee eo oo oe or eae 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne ‘. Pi ee ee agen Fi 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘The Switzer’s Home.” ee ee ee « = = 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. ee oe oe ° a a 
P. De Vos’s ‘‘ The Naiad’s Dream” .. ns on en . oo) noes, 26 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante ..  .. nt a eee oe oo ee 
P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. oe oe a oe . oe . 38 0 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 


167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





Published by Joun Boosry, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the pert of 
St. Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at ‘the office of Boosny & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Reep, 15, Johu- strect, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick. 
lane; VICKERs, Holy well- street; Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMAXN, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SHEPHERD, Newgate- -street ; 
Harry May, 11, Hoiborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 


Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Busskur, Dublin ; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by Wittram Spencer Jonwson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
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